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Donations for Poor Students: 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. When 
one has completed his course, another can take his 
place, then a third, and so on indefinitely. Give what 
you can and when you can. 


MoTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $647.62. A. Benetz, Ark., $1; Mrs. L. Belisle, 
Mich., $1; Mrs. M. Staab, N. Y., $5; Miss M. L. Flynn, 
N. Y., $5; M. Moeschlein, Ind., $2. Total: $661.62. 


St. JoseEPpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowledged: 
$590.38. A. Benetz, Ark. $1; Rev. J. Hamill, Wash., 
D. C., $25; N. N., Ind., $2; M. Moeschlein, Ind., $2. 
Total: $620.38. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $543.11. Mrs. Ziegler, Mo., $3; Miss M. Wo- 
genstahl, O., $1; J. B. Popp, Ind., $2; Miss A. Reuter, 
Wis., $3; M. Keegan, O., $1; Mrs. J. Konzen, Ill., $1; 
Mrs. M. Eisenbeis, Ky., $1; K. A. R., Ala., $2; M. Kee- 
gan, O., $1; H. Schaefer, Wis., $5. Total: $563.11. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $554.98. A. Kempf, L. L, N. Y., $2; Mrs. A. 
J. Wade, Utah, $1; B. Seufert, Ind. $1. Total: $558.98. 


Address all letters and communications to 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
clo Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


For the Sufferers of the War-stricken Lands 


Milwaukee: L J $2; Astoria L I: J E $2; Niles 


O: GD $1; Indianapolis: L S $1; San Bruno Calif: M 
R $5; St Anthony Ind: N N $5; Borden Ind: B R $1; 
Brooklyn: M B $5; St Meinrad: N N $3; Pittsburgh: 
B V $5; Henderson Ky: N N $10; St Paul: A S $5; 
Warren O: J H $8.50; Eau Claire Wis: E F $3; Wash- 
ington Ind: W H $5; Chicago: R C $1 J O’N $2; New 
Orleans: A N $2 M B $1.25 V P $20; New York: BS 
$5; St Meinrad: N N $1 N N 50¢; Borden Ind: AK 
$3 M M $5; Philadelphia: - M $1 R D $2; Girard Pa: 
J S $5; Blackstone Mass: J M $1; Phillipsdale R I: 
F O $1; Bryn Mawr Pa: L E $5; Flint Mich: H Y $4; 
McKeesport Pa: G M $5; Mrs W $2; M V La 85¢ St 
Paul: M P $2 M S $2 N B $2; St Meinrad: N N $1. 
N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of the war- 
stricken lands will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress all communications to 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Grail Building Fund: Previously acknowledged: 
$289.61. B. Schmitt, Md., $2; N. N., N. J., $2; N.N 
Mass., 65 cents; N N ., R L.,, 65 cents; Mrs. M. Weldin, 
Ill., $1; -M. Bonner, O., $5; Mrs. Peterson, O., $2; Miss 
K. Schumacher, O., $1; Mrs. Elsner, O., $1; N. N., Pa., 
$2; Mrs. Fanning, N. Y., 30 cents; H. Gilinas, Mass., 
$1; Mrs. C. Pero, Conn., $1; Mrs. N. Motsch, 0O., $1; 
M. Burns, Mass., $3; Mrs. J. A. Laker, Ind., $1; Mrs. 
E. F. Fox, Md., $1; Mary B. Conboy, Ct., $1; Mrs. 
Hicke, Pa., $1; Miss E. Bischoff, O., $1; N. N., Md, 
$2; Mrs. Pickett, Conn., $1.50; N. N., Pa., $2; N. N., 
Wis., 50 cents; N. N., O., 50 cents; F. X. Geissinger, 
Wis., $5; J. K. Burke, N. Y., $1; Mrs. A. Swericks, 
Pa., $2; L. Ohleger, N. Y., $1; A. Noack, Tex., $2. 
Total: $535.71. ; 





THANKSGIVING 
A subscriber at Bristol, Conn., desires to express 
thanks to St. Anthony for the recovery of a sick father. 


OBITUARY 


Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, O. S. B., and Rev. Adalbert 
Blahnik, O. S. B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison; Rev. 


Martin Hofmann, O. S. B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Mt. 
Angel; Rev. Anthony Wirtner, O. S. B., St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey; Bro. Michael Zahner, O. S. B., Conception 
Abbey. 


Thodore Vetter, ecclesiastical student, Evansville, 
Indiana; Mr. Frank Bickerman, Henry, Illinois; Mrs. 
Edith E. Beesley, Birmingham, England. R. I. P. 
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November 


The death of the flowers and of other plants after the 
summer season is over, makes us think that the summer 
of life is fast approaching it autumn, and the falling of 
the leaves from the trees reminds us of the souls of 
the faithful departed that are continually descending 
into the pit—the ante-chamber of heaven for such as 
find themselves indebted to the justice of God because 
of their misdeeds—to spend days or months or years 
or even centuries, making expiation for the follies of 
the past. Poor souls! While on earth it was in their 
power to atone by prayer, little acts of mortification, 
and works of charity for all their sins, but with the 
passing of life the time of merit has ceased. Poor 
souls indeed! Although they are the friends of God, 
and are in a stage of purification, yet He is deaf to 
their cries for deliverance. Will no one come to their 
aid? Are then all appeals for them of no avail? By 
no means. Each of us can assist them by prayer, in- 
dulgences, and other good works, of which the greatest 
is recourse to the Holy Eucharist in Holy Communion 
and in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Let us hearken 
to their piteous cries: “Have mercy on me, have 
mercy on me, at least you, my friends, for the hand of 
the Lord has touched me.” 

November is consecrated to the Poor Souls. Holy 
Mother Church opens the month with a celebration in 
honor of those who have been tried in the furnace of 
life, as gold is tried by fire, who have been purified from 
the dross of sin in the blood of the Lamb, whom they 
now follow withersoever He goeth. But scarcely is the 
glorious Mass of All Saints over when with solemn 
dirge and plaintive cry she pleads for those of her 
children who in unspeakable torture and torment are 
being “tried as by fire.” To begin her work of mercy 
she cannot wait for the Vesper hour, but as soon as 
the clock strikes twelve she throws wide open the 
Portals of her treasury and urges the faithful to help 
themselves to her vast store of riches that they may 
ease the pains and soothe the anguish of those who 


languish in a prison of fire. From noon, then, on All 
Saints to midnight of All Souls the faithful may gain 
a plenary indulgence “toties quoties—as often as” they 
make a visit to the church and pray there according to 
the intentions of the Holy Father, providing, of course, 
they fulfill the usual conditions. The visits must be 
made within the time prescribed, but the confession 
may be made any time within eight days previous up 
to Nov. 9, while the Holy Communion may be received 
the day before or on one of the seven days following 
November 2. 

The souls in purgatory are really in great affliction 
with no means to help themselves; we, however, have 
at our command a remedy for their ills, let us apply 
it. There will probably come a time some day when 
we shall be in a like necessity. If we have exercised 
mercy towards others, God will not forget it but will 
see that the scriptural measure be meted out to us. 


A Eucharistic League of Peace 


The Supreme Pontiff of the Church is the representa- 
tive on earth of the Prince of Peace; the Church is 
offering prayers and negotiating for peace; yet with 
the psalmist we are forced to ask, where is peace? So 
long as the human heart is not at rest, nor the people 
of all nations united under the banner of Christ, there 
can be no thought of universal peace. Think of the 
vast number of human beings on this globe, some 
1,665,000,000. Of this almost - countless multitude 
828,000,000 are still heathens, 235,000,000 Mohammed- 
ans, and 12,000,000 Jews, making about 1,075,000,000, 
which leaves 590,000,000 to Christianity, and of this 
latter number even less than 279,000,000 are sub- 
ject to the See of Peter. What an immense field for 
missionary labor. 

The International Eucharistic League for the union 
of Christendom, with its maximum of purpose and 
minimum of practice, is endeavoring through the Holy 
Eucharist to establish peace throughout the world. To 
bring about this peace and harmony among the Cath- 
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olics of all nations, to bring back to the Church, which 
is the center of unity, all non-Catholics, and to convert 
the rest of the world to Christianity, is the grand pur- 
pose of this Eucharistic League of peace. 

That the League may attain its lofty aim it asks very 
little of those who join it; just a brief daily offering 
of all the Masses and Holy Communions of the whole 
world, a Mass heard and a Holy Communion received 
at least once a week, or once a month, or three times 
a year, according to the degree taken. There are no 
further obligations, no fees or collections, although for 
carrying on the work of the League a small alms is 
acceptable at the time of admission. Zealous men and 
women, who are desirous of doing their mite towards 
advancing the interest of the Church, are wanted to 
act as promoters. Application for membership should 
be made to a promoter or to the director, Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


The Holy Grai'-A New Poem 


Much has been said and written about the Holy Grail, 
the chalice which our Lord used at the Last Supper. 
What has become of this precious relic no one knows. 
The legend says that only the pure of heart might see 
it, which is symbolical of the purity of heart those 
must have who approach the Holy Table to receive the 
Body and Blood of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. The 
King Arthur stories relate the tale, Tennyson put it 
into verse when he gave us the Holy Grail, and in the 
Vision of Sir Launfal Lowell has also done the same. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach likewise tells the story in 
Parsifal, which Wagner has popularized in the opera. 

A new poem on the Holy Grail, which will run 
through several issues of our magazine, has been writ- 
ten by Dr. Helen Hughes Hielscher. In this issue ap- 
pears an introductory note together with the prologue 
of the poem. 

The reason for another poem on this subject is given 
by Dr. Hielscher in these words: “There is a part of 
the history of the Grail that has not been touched by 
any of the writers, that is to say, from the time the 
sacred Cup was lost to the time of the stories of Am- 
fortas and Parsifal, with the shadowy figure of Titurel 
in the background.” Dr. Hielscher wishes to bridge over 
this gap. “It brings down the story to the place where 
so many have taken it up With Parsifal begin 
the stories of King Arthur in English and the German 
operas.” We trust that those who are interested in 
the story and the literature of the Holy Grail may en- 
joy Dr. Hielscher’s poem. 


Caruso’s Voice on the Phonograph 


CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


His glorious voice shall soar the Ages through, 
Sprung from an unpretentious music-box; 
Death takes the singer, but it cannot take 

His golden song; O wondrous paradox! 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











Memories on All Souls 


“Being grieved most of all for the word which he 
had said, that they should see his face no more.” Acts 
20:38. 

There’s a day that comes each year unlike the other 
feast days of the Church. On the feasts of the Saints 
the battling Church looks up to the Church triumphant, 
rejoices in its victories, and seeks the aid of those al- 
ready crowned. But on this day the living members 
give themselves to thought of those departed and now 
perhaps detained in pain and purgation of their sins 
and every stain thereof. 

O beautiful All Souls’ Day! What a day that is for 
depth of quiet mourning and sweet comfort of a uni- 
versal charity to those we knew and loved, and love 
so much more now that they are taken from us. The 
life and blossoming of spring has ripened into summer, 
and now our feet rustle among fallen leaves, and 
boughs swing gaunt in the November winds as with 
reverent steps we walk the silent city of the dead and 
ever and anon hark to the plaintive rise and fall of 
“Miserere” and “Requiem.” 

Our thoughts go back to those who last year still 
were with us, and we drop a tear and breathe a prayer 
that God may give them rest eternal. And I shall think 
of three valiant women who lately were and are now 
no more, mothers of those who are my brothers in 
Christ, mothers often, too, to me in my life, whose years, 
though not many, were yet found full in God’s sight, 
for age, old and ripened, is not of gray hairs and fur- 
rowed brow and halting step, but of full justice, truth, 
and charity in Christ, of life well spent and duty done 
as each one’s state requires. Truly blessed was the 
death they died in the Lord and a spectacle for men 
and Angels was their laying away, for about each grave 
there knelt a devout husband and family, and a son, 
a priest stood over it and for his mother besought the 
face of God. 

Well might the faithful gathered at those obsequies 
bless God that they have been witness to such a life 
and holy death, and take to themselves a sermon not 
of words but deeds. And as we pray that each may 
soon have peace and light perpetual, we beg the Giver 
of good gifts to raise up in our midst others who may 
so well deserve the blessed name of Christian mother. 


Of Being RENOvated 


Reno, Nevada, has long had the unsavory reputation of 
being the refuge for divorce seekers, where divorce may 
be had for the asking—and paying. But that is not 
all. Now comes the judge of Reno’s divorce court with 
a series of articles in the Sunday edition of a great 
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American newspaper defending divorce and advocat- 
ing its spread as one of the greatest remedies for suffer- 
ing humanity. We regret to see these articles, for this 
paper goes into the homes of thousands of our families 
and such doctrine is bound to leave its impression on 
the minds of young and old. The appeal is captious, 
based as it is on the perverse morals and bad logic of 
our pagan civilization. The defenders of the indis- 
solubility of marriage are characterized as supporters 
of old-time prejudice and narrow-mindedness and as 
tied down by ancient traditions and conventionality. 
The judge’s mode of argument is somewhat as follows: 


Suppose a woman is married to a man who is a 
drunkard, who loves her not and is cruel and inhuman 
to her. Why should she be obliged to remain a partner 
in life to that man, be held a slave in such unhappy 
bondage? Why should she not be set at liberty by the 
severing of the the marriage bond, restored to her 
former state and be allowed to choose a husband who 
shall requite her love with love and tender care? To 
deny her this is not only cruel, but savors of the day 
when woman was the slave of man; it is narrow-minded, 
antiquated prejudice and conventionality. 


A very specious argument, indeed, and one that is 
eagerly seized upon by thousands of dissatisfied cou- 
ples. But there’s a voice which is mightier than that 
of the judge of Reno, the voice of Him by whose will 
we all live and move and are, our Creator, our Supreme 
Lawgiver,and our final Judge. That voice has spoken for 
all time to all men, and it speaks a word that is com- 
mand and law both universal and all-binding: ‘What 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
And so the Church of God, throughout all ages has 
unswervingly proclaimed the inviolable tie of marriage, 
what though it cost her kingdoms and empires, perse- 
cution and death, to maintain it. We may be sure, then, 
that she will not be moved at the words of a misguided 
writer. 

O yes, she is antiquated and heartless and cruel; but 
with an antiquity that unerringly goes back even to her 
Divine Founder; with a cruelty that bids us de- 
spise the cravings of flesh and blood that the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord. To those who 
know her not, as of old to the Jews and Greeks, her 
cross is a scandal and a foolishness, her temperance is 
narrow-minded, her self-sacrifice unreasonable. But 
the day will come when all men will know that that 
foolishness was wisdom, for they shall see each sor- 
row of a faithful heart changed into an inexpressible 
joy, each sigh a song of triumph, each tear a bright 
jewel in a crown of glory. 

Married life in every case is fraught with trials and 
sorrows, especially where duty is held sacred and a 
family of children is brought forth to raise and care 
for. We know, however, that with the sacrament of 
Matrimony and the nuptial blessing there go special 
graces to aid the wife and husband to bear up with 
these crosses and to fulfil their duty. Whence it is that 
if the fees of the judge’s divorce court depended on suits 
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brought by Catholic couples, he would soon be forced 
to shut up shop and to look about him for other means 
of livelihood. It is where marriage is entered into after 
a short love-at-first-sight acquaintance, where it is 
looked upon merely as a protracted honeymoon, a game 
of playing house, and where there is no thought of 
mutual forbearance or of the weighty purposes of mar- 
riage, no offspring to act as the great binding tie that 
keeps husband and wife together as father and mother 
—where there abound all these and more crimes against 
the sanctity of marriage, what wonder that divorce 
should spread and be popular, that Chicago should 
have to acknowledge 8,000 in a year, that a judge of 
Reno can come forth with impunity and advocate the 
spread of the greatest moral plague of our time, a 
plague whose germ will sap the strength of the na- 
tion and is bringing disintegration and ruin in its 
wake? Catholics should be on their guard in what 
they read. Much of our secular press is godless and 
decidedly loose in morals. Mothers, watch your chil- 
dren’s reading. Welcome and encourage Catholic pub- 
lications, and thus insure in your homes reading that 
is both safe and profitable. 


“Elevator” or “‘Lift”? 


In America for Oct. 7, there appears an editorial, 
“The Cult of the Elevator,” in which the writer quotes 
a chapter from the pen of the illustrious English auth- 
or,Chesterton,entitled,“A Meditation on New York.” Mr. 
Chesterton was much struck by the fact that whereas the 
English designate the mechanical means of ascent and 
descent, as the “lift,” we, despite our proverbial bustle 
and hurry, prefer to retain the lengthier and perhaps 
less logical “elevator.” In his own fantastic way the 
great paradoxer seeks to discover some mystical explana- 
tion for this choice. He ventures the suspicion that 
perhaps we would surround the elevator with a kind 
of religious mystery, attributing to this tiny moving 
room a certain idealism having to do with the symbol- 
ism of wings and moral uplift. The writer in America 
then proceeds to elaborate the idea with a suggestion 
of the possibility of reducing this ideal to practice in 
that people, by occasion of its frequent use, should take 
to heart the meaning of “elevate”; should be to their 
fellow-toilers a mystical elevator, an aid in raising and 
uplifting hearts. 

But, however amusing and ingenious such considera- 
tions may be, might we not inquire further, and seek 
to determine if perhaps in our preference of the word 
“elevator” to “lift” there be not a depth of real mean- 
ing, the symbolism of an actual truth? ° 

To my mind it is that truth no less sublime and ideal 
than that “elevator” is American, while “lift” is Brit- 
ish. In other words, that though we speak a language 
borrowed from another nation, which happens to be 
the British, we have, in this as in other things, devel- 
oped and tenaciously preserved an autonomy and in- 
dividuality which leave us no more British than we 
are Norwegian; which, though it admit of increase from 
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all nations of the world, yet should submit not to the 
influence of any race it has taken to itself, but rather as- 
similates all to the one great American mass, to be 
remolded and recreated according to that mold and 
model which is of no other country, save only of the 
United States. 

And if there are practical inferences to be drawn 
from this truth, it is that in our observance of the 
great law of charity to the brotherhood, we must needs 
be Americans first, and secondly members of the great 
human family; that while we willingly assume in the 
magnanimity of eur vast wealth and prosperity, the 
réle of world philanthropists, we fail not in the 
duty laid upon us of being eminently prudent and act- 
ive meanwhile in promoting our country’s well-being; 
that we owe no more to England because of the ances- 
try of our New England citizens than we do to any 
other country because’ of foreign antecedents. In the 
light of this truth, the’ great alliance of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, the condemnation of our struggle for liberty 
and of its heroes, cancellation of foreign debt, etc., take 
the form of the propaganda which it really is. 

Speak, then, to an average American of the “lift” 
when referring to the elevator, and he will probably 
give you an idiomatic rebuke for your “high-brow talk,” 
not realizing, perhaps, the inference that “lift” is not 
American, but English, but feeling instinctively as we 
all feel that that which is American is not English nor 
French nor German nor any other but American. 


Our National Act of Faith 


Each year by President’s proclamation we as a na- 
tion set aside the last Thursday of November as a day 
of thanksgiving to God. The United States is not a 
Catholic country, nor is it Protestant. Our State al- 
lows of union with no particular denomination. Yet 
it professes an outward belief in God, the Creator and 
Father of all mankind. Hence it is that for us Cath- 
olics Thanksgiving Day should have a special signif- 
icance, for it is on this day that our Nation, without 
any regard to doctrine or sect, makes a grand profes- 
sion of faith in God, and renders praise and thanks to 
Him for His favors to us as a nation and as individuals. 
No one who has God’s interests at heart, can contem- 
plate this spectacle without emotion and gratitude. Sure- 
ly if praise and giving of thanks is always sweet in- 
cense before God, how must not this national act of 
religion and worship be pleasing to Him and draw down 
His blessings for the future. 


We should really make this a day of joyous thanks, 
not only in the feast of nature’s yielding of which we 
must partake with grateful hearts, but let us Catholics 
go to church, to Mass, if possible, and pour forth our 
gratitude to God. I will not attempt to enumerate the 
numberless blessings God has bestowed on us this year. 
Who can deny that we are all heavy debtors in His 
sight? Gratitude should ever be in our heart and on 
our lips. But on this national day of thanks, ought 
we not fervently to thank God for—why just for the 
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United States? Ought not gratitude well up in us for 
this fair land of plenty in which He has placed us; the 
land where opportunity is denied no man, where refuge 
is found by the distressed, freedom by the oppressed, 
and where Catholics, so harried and persecuted in other 
lands, find liberty of conscience and unhampered prac- 
tice of their religion safely guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution? And as we thank God for these and other 
benefits, we will pray that in His mercy He give per- 
manence and security and peace to our land, our insti- 
tutions, and our laws; and that our fellow-citizens nev- 
er lose sight of Him from whom we receive all good; 
that He be known and loved and served ever more. 


Queries from Readers 


1. My daughter was given a square something on 

the style of an Agnus Dei. It contains various prayers 
and texts of the Gospel and a piece of palm. I should 
like to know why you carry these things? Some receive 
Gospels to carry when traveling, others in time of sick- 
ness. Pottsville, Penn. 
_ Ans. The use of such blessed articles as you describe 
is permitted by the Church provided this be done with 
the proper disposition and right intention. The most 
necessary requisite is that of a holy life and confidence 
in the prayers and blessings of Holy Mother Church. 
To ascribe an infallible effect to the mere wearing of 
them would be a sin of superstition, which the Church 
has always tried to eradicate from the minds of the 
faithful. If you prove yourself worthy of it, you may 
confidently hope that God, seeing you use such Gospel 
texts and other sacred things, will protect you in sick- 
ness, while traveling, and in like circumstances. In 
order to be sure that no article rejected by the Church 
is used, it will be best to show it to the priest before 
using it. 

2. Was the Holy Grail ever found? To whom 
does it belong at the present time? Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ans. The Holy Grail is the term applied to the 
chalice used by Our Lord at the Last Supper. It was 
a favorite medieval legend that Joseph of Arimathea 
obtained it after the death of Christ and brought it 
in his wanderings to Britain. It was subsequently lost 
and the Quest of the Grail forms the subject of many 
an ancient tale, and later, of the poetry of the nine- 
teenth century. There is no historical foundation, how- 
ever, for all these tales. The cup used by Our Lord 
at the Last Supper has been lost and its existence at 
present is not known. See “The Holy Grail” on an- 
other page of this issue. 

3. I received a letter asking for donations from a 
party who signs his name Father Sylvester, O. S. B. 
Kindly let me know if he is all right. I don’t care to 
send any donations unless I am sure it is going to one 
of our priests and not to some impostor. N. Y. 

Ans. Father Sylvester is a member of our community 
of St. Meinrad. He is laboring among the Sioux In- 
dian missions of South Dakota, and his missions are 
very much in need of the charity of generous souls. 
We are glad to take occasion to endorse his appeals 
and to urge those to whom he writes to help him. His 
postoffice address is Ravinia, S. D. 


Forty Hours 
HiLary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


With praise and thanks and lowly adoration, 

We come with hearts o’erfilled with love, and weep 
That we have sinned. O Jesus, show us mercy 

And give us grace our plighted troth to keep. 
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Out of the Depths 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


2 | T’S trouble, trouble, trouble, Father, and 
nothing but trouble,” sobbed the caller as 
she was ushered into Father Gilbert’s parlor. 

“What is the matter now, Mrs. Berwick?” 
asked the pastor kindly and sympathetically. 

“Rheumatism is racking my bones and I am 
all nervous. I can’t find any relief whatever. 
My work is all undone. Oh what shall I do?” 

How often does not every pastor have to lis- 
ten to similar tales of woe, not from his own 
parishioners alone but from strangers as well. 
There are broken-hearted mothers with way- 
ward sons or daughters, fa- 
thers having an unequal bur- 
den to bear, unfaithful spous- 
es, sin-laden penitents desir- 
ing to reform, the afflicted in 
body or soul. What a source 
of consolation it is for the 
wretched to have someone in 
whom they can confide and 
from whom they can look for 
a word of advice. 

“The will is not wanting, 
Mrs. Berwick, but the gift of 
miracles wasn’t confided to me 
at the time of ordination.” 

“But you are a priest. Tell 
me what I should do.” 

“Is any man sick among 
you,’ says St. James, ‘let him 
pray. But the power of 
prayer is increased by works 
of charity. As this is the 
month of November, I would 
suggest that you offer up all 
your works of charity for the 
Poor Souls that you may ob- 
tain relief through their intercession. 

“The Poor Souls! Why they can’t help them- 
selves, how can they help me?” 

“It is quite true that they are not able to do 
anything for themselves, but are you so abso- 
lutely sure that they are unable to come to your 
aid? The Church has never spoken on this 
point, but she has never opposed the constant 
practice of Catholics throughout all ages of ask- 
Oni the intercession of the Poor Souls with 

od.” 

“Do they ever help anyone?” 

“Let St. Catharine of Bologna, who had great 
devotion to the Poor Souls, answer your ques- 
tion. ‘Whenever I wish to obtain a favor from 
the Eternal Father,’ she says, ‘I have recourse 
to the Poor Souls in purgatory that they may 
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bring my pleading before His Divine Majesty. 
I feel that I am heard through their interces- 
sion.’ Many Catholics even today experience 
this power of the Poor Souls.” 

“Do you think they would hear me too? What 
could I do to make them hear me?” 

“You may offer up any good work for them 
you like, but the fruits of the Holy Eucharist 
will be of especial benefit to them and will 
move them to intercede for you.” 

“Supposing I have a Holy Mass offered up for 


“That would be a capital 
idea, for ‘one Mass,’ as Bishop 
Hedley says, ‘brightens the 
realms of purgatory as the 
serene morning lifts the mists 
of the night, sending souls to 
the longed-for heaven, light- 
ening the longing desire of 
those who stay, hastening 
their purification and shorten- 
ing the painful schooling 
which those have to undergo 
in the world to come who have 
not sufficiently cared for or 
desired in this the blissful vi- 
sion of their Creator.’ St. 
John Chrysostom tells us that 
at the moment the Sacrifice is 
offered the angels hasten to 
open the doors of the prison 
of purgatory. So also we hear 
St. Leonard of Port Maurice, 
whose feast we celebrate on 
the 26th of this month, say: 
‘I do not doubt that Holy 
Mass not only shortens their 
pain but also extends immediate relief to 
the Poor Souls.’ St. Jerome declares that 
at every Mass many souls are delivered from 
purgatory and wing their flight to Paradise. 
Therefore St. Monica at her death asked only 
one thing of her son, the great St. Augustine, 
that he be mindful of her at the Holy Sacrifice. 
St. Bernard, too, urges us to ‘offer up the au- 
gust Sacrifice of the Mass for the souls in 
purgatory.’ ” 

“Yes,Father, that is easy enough for priests.” 

“But it is in your power to have Masses said. 
Anyone who procures the celebration of a Mass, 
which would otherwise not have been celebrat- 
ed, benefits his own soul, the person for whom 
it is offered up, and the whole church—in heav- 
en, on earth, and under the earth.” 
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“TI should like to have Masses said but my 
means are so scanty.” 

“Even so you are not helpless in this matter. 
You can obtain a great share in the Mass by 
attending it devoutly. ‘It affords great com- 
fort to the souls in purgatory,’ writes St. Al- 
phonsus, ‘to hear Mass for their repose and dur- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice to recommend them to 
God through the merits of the Passion of Jesus 
Christ.’ Even the offering up of all the Mass- 
es said throughout the whole world will reap 
an immense harvest of relief.” 

“It isn’t hard to help them that way.” 

“More than this you can give your daily com- 
munions to these poor souls. St. Bonaventure 
exhorts us to do this when he says: ‘Love 
should goad us on to receive Holy Communion, 
for nothing is more efficacious for the libera- 
tion of the Poor Souls.’ Besides, you are ina 
position to make spiritual communions as many 
times during the day as you wish. These again 
you can put to the credit of these poor suffer- 
ers.’ 

“T see after all that there is much I can do 
for these poor creatures.” 

“Of course there is. And I haven’t yet said 
a word about prayers before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. The church door is open all day and 
anyone may enter to ask the Good Samaritan 
of the tabernacle to shorten the days of purga- 
tory for one or more souls. Such prayer will 
most certainly obtain a hearing in some way 
or other. 

“The Church has always prayed for the souls 
of the faithful departed. St. Cyril, who lived 
in the fourth century, gives utterance to these 
words: ‘We pray for all who have departed 
this life with the most confident conviction that 
prayers at the altar are the most profitable for 
them.’ 

“You are afflicted and suffer much pain. How 
would it be if you were to make a 
novena for, let us say, the most for- 
gotten and neglected soul in purgatory? 
What a grand act of charity that would 
be. To direct the stream of the bless- 
ings of the Eucharist to a soul that is not 
thought of by anyone in this world will surely 
touch the Sacred Heart most favorably.” 

“T will make a novena, Father, and begin to- 
morrow. I will try to relieve their sufferings 
and ask them to take mine away. Can you say 
a Mass for the most destitute soul according 
to my intention?” 

“Yes, but you most also make use of the other 
means to direct the Eucharist to this soul?” 

“T will come to Mass each morning and re- 
ceive Holy Communion too. When I go to town 
I can pass the church and stop for a visit. I 
will promise that poor soul to do my share and 
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I hope that in return it will obtain my cure.” 

“Have confidence and at the same time be 
resigned to God’s holy will. Even if your 
prayers do not obtain for you the cure that you 
desire they will not be lost, for God is not out- 
done in generosity. Be of good cheer, I will 
join you in the novena.” 

Mrs. Berwick left the rectory much consoled. 
She was faithful in the performance of the 
promised good works. For a few days her 
hopes ran high, then her confidence was put to 
the test by the ever recurring thought: “How 
can a helpless soul in purgatory help me?” The 
assurance of the priest, however, banished the 
tempter. 

Sitting in the easy chair one day towards the 
end of the novena, which sped rapidly, she 
seemed to see, whether in dream or in vision 
she could not tell, an immaculately white dove 
fly forth from a cage in which it was confined. 
What could the meaning of this vision be? 

It was a beautiful November morning. The 
sun came over the eastern hills in crimson glo- 
ry; the landscape reflected the golden rays; 
from tree top and bough by chirp and song the 
birds added a note of cheerfulness to the glad 
morn. Who would not be happy under such 
favorable circumstances? Yet even a glorious 
day could not entirely remove heartaches and 
physical ills. 

Mrs. Berwick was astir as usual, but she was 
bustling about with unwonted ease and alacri- 
ty. Racking, gouty pains did not impede her 
movements. Had the beauty of the morning 
so charmed her that she was insensible to the 


ills of the flesh? Slowly it began to dawn upon. 


her that her cry for mercy had been heard, that 
the Poor Souls had answered her prayer. 

Had she by prayer and sacrifice freed from 
its place of torture the soul she had seen in vi- 
sion, and had that purified soul carried her 
petition up to the great throne of the all-power- 
ful God to plead for its deliverer? She knew 
not, but renewed in body and in spirit, she cast 
herself down on her knees to thank the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift for the mercy 
He had shown her. 

With a heart full of gratitude she hastened to 
church to attend the Holy Sacrifice and to re- 
ceive Holy Communion in thanksgiving for the 
favor so graciously bestowed upon her. She 
no longer doubted the interest of the Poor 
Souls in our behalf, nor their ability to help 
their fellow men in this vale of tears. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Berwick,” she was 
cheerfully greeted by Father Gilbert as he 
came into the parlor after Mass, “the charm 
of this beautiful morning seems contagious.” 

“It is a lovely morning, Father. I just step- 
ped in to see if you could say another Mass—” 
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“Of thanksgiving, isn’t it? Yes, I can see 
it all over your countenance. Always remem- 
ber, my child, that the Poor Souls are most 
grateful for every favor done them. They are 
the special friends of God, who has said that 
whatsoever you do to the least of His brethren 
you do unto Him. He has promised to reward 
even the cup of cold water that is given in His 
name. To you He also says, Go thy way thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 


Saints of Our Times 
REV. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


“But there are no saints today” is the as- 
sertion you hear quite often when it is 
said that the Catholic Church is “holy.” Yes, 
there are, very many of them, but let us first 
explain why our Church is called “holy.” 

The Church is evidently “holy” because she 
has a holy Founder and a holy doctrine; be- 
cause she preserves and dispenses the means of 
holiness ; and because at all times she had saints 
whose sanctity God has confirmed by miracles 
and extraordinary graces. 

Don’t bring up the stale objection about “the 
awful sinners” in the Catholic Church. Every 
child can answer that objection. For the 
Church is a congregation of souls tg be saved 
and who are on the way to sanctity. The sancti- 
ty of the Church does not imply the moral per- 
fection of every one of her members. The good 
and the bad make up her adherents. Abuses 
and crimes of individuals cannot be imputed 
to her teachings. The sinner is responsible to 
God for his misconduct. Christ Himself com- 
pared His Church to a field in which wheat and 
cockle grow together, and to a net that con- 
tains both good and bad fishes. The final sep- 
aration will be made at the last assize at the 
end of time. 

But the Church still continues to be the moth- 
er of saints. One of the latest proofs of this 
fact is a book by Rev. Constantine Kempf, S. J., 
“The Holiness of the Church in the Nineteenth 
Century.” The Ave Maria thus comments on 
its value: “The volume is a veritable treasure- 
trove of human gems of multiform color and 
brilliancy, life sketches that show forth the 
wondrous and ineffable charm of sanctification 
in a thousand and one different manifesta- 
tions.” 

The significance of this list of “saints of our 
time” becomes more apparent if we recall that 
the Vatican Council refers to the unusual sanc- 
tity of so many of the Church’s children, as “a 
testimony of her Divine mission.” 

Now Father Kempf shows the “century of 
science,” the age of free thought and boastful 
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materialism does not lag behind earlier ages 
in the number of saints and heroic servants of 
God. The author chose only such heroes of the 
higher life “of whom there is hope that they 
may be raised to the altars of the Church, 
hence, chiefly those whose process of canoni- 
zation has either been completed or is in prog- 
ress.” 

The author gives first the life-story of Pope 
Pius IX, then follow holy bishops, secular and 
religious priests, nuns, laymen, and martyrs. 
Perhaps the chapter on sainted persons of the 
world will prove most inspiring to the faith- 
ful. Beside the fifteen year old high school 
student, Savio, (died 1857), and the blacksmith 
apprentice, Sulprizio, who passed to his reward 
in 1836 at the age of 19, we meet M. Léon Du- 
pont, (died 1876), a justice of Tours in France. 
We read of the crippled beggar Maione, (died 
1874), and of the celebrated professor of Ro- 
man Law at the University of Pavia, who de- 
parted this life at the age of 43, in the year 
1902. There is the working woman Taigi, 
(died 1837), as well as Queen Mary Clotilde of 
Sardinia, (died 1802), and Mary Christina, 
Queen of both Sicilies, (died 1836). 

These “modern saints” are found in all ranks 
of life, among “all sorts and conditions of men.’” 
Is this not a telling proof of the holiness of 
your Church? 


How precious a thing, how marvelous, how 
healthgiving, how furnished with all dainties 
is the supper of the Lord.—St. Thomas. 


The Eucharist heals the maladies of the soul. 
It strengthens it against temptation. It dead- 
ens the ardor of concupiscence. It incorporates 
us with Jesus Christ.—St. Cyril of Alexandria. 


The Plea of the Poor Souls 


TERENCE FRANCIS BEEHAN 


Forget-me-not dear friend, O pray for me! 
In purging fires I wait but cannot pray, 
Have pity changing friend, yes, you so gay, 
And send me to my God I thirst to see, 

My soul’s desire for all eternity! 


O if you knew, you’d hearken to my plea, 
You’d still my cry and let me no more say 
Forget-me-not! 


Yes, you in flesh! O you in earth’s great way, 
Will you abandon one no longer free? 

O come with love! Recall where I should be 
And do not fail to hear my cry today: 

Forget-me-not! 


Copyright 1922. 
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Sunday Morn in Maxwell Street 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


FTER attending early Mass at the old Jes- 

uit Church on Roosevelt Road, one may 
find diversion by strolling through the Max- 
well Street Market a half a mile away. The 
market is a unique and interesting feature of 
that part of Chicago’s congested West Side 
known as the “Ghetto.” On Friday, the Sab- 
bath eve, and, in fact, at all times it is amazing- 
ly lively in the conduct of its strictly “cash and 
carry” business; Sunday morning, however, 
awakens it to its paramount activity. Then 
customers, elbowing and jostling, swarm about 
the booths where “leaders” are displayed and 
where children,coached in the ways of the trade 
by foreign-born parents and grandparents, 
cry out the wares and prices. 


The proprietors of the shops and stalls are 
Russian Jews who, having religiously observed 
their Saturday Sabbath, are alert for a good 
beginning of another week’s business. Among 
the throngs of Jewish patrons is a motley 
crowd of scant-moneyed Gentiles who, fortified 
with the remnants of a week’s wages, set out 
in quest of bargains. Some of the bargainers 
wander about admiring, trying on, and usual- 
ly buyingat rock-bottom prices,new,damaged,or 
second-hand clothing; others are there to select 
household wares ranging from rusty door-keys 
at a nickel a bunch to Brussels floor rugs at 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents each. 

Bedraggled housewives “sampling” here and 
there, cheerfully push their way from stall to 
stall, always driving good bargains, filling their 
bags and baskets with fruits, vegetables, fish, 
and eggs in varying stages of “freshness,” or 
with chunks of meat and “pieces” of poultry, 
Kosher or “defiled.” Opulent negroes from the 
South Side arrive at the market in taxicabs. 
They flock around the booths like swallows a- 
round a chimney, circling excitedly and swoop- 
ing down upon coveted bargains. After a few 
hours forging, they depart hilariously laden 
with gay ribboned hats, bundles of gaudy gar- 
ments and boxes of baubles bought from the 
fakirs. 

At the Halsted Street entrance bunches of 
immense varicolored, vari-shaped balloons 
securely anchored, bob aloft and sway alluring- 
ly in a stiff breeze; huge bouquets attached to 
natural leafy branches confront the passer-by ; 
innumerable victrolas, hurdy-gurdies, and 
“auto-pianos” at rival stands grind out operas 
and popular songs. In bold lettering, wall, 


muslin, and electric signs proclaim ownership, 
variety of commodities, and types of activity of 
the high-class stores. Among them are 


Rivkensky and Goldblatt 
Manufacturers’ Outlet 





Fall Opening and Furs 
(This sign still displayed in July) 
All Kinds 
Goods and Merchandise 
Tailoring 
Cohen and Cohen 





Spring Opening and Fur Coats 
Clothing—Selling—aAll Kinds 
Panjovsky and Myerowitz 





Boston Cloak Store 
Israelowitz and Silverstein 
Ladies’ Shoes $1.50 
Ladies Hats $1.00 





Men’s and Young Men’s Clothes 
Ready-Made and Second-Hand 
Rosenfeld and Klein 
etc., etc. 

People alighting from passing street cars 
are hailed with childish shouts of “A dollar a 
pair of pants!” “A nickel a can a peaches!” “A 
quarter two pounds walnuts!” “A dime a box 
a candy!* You can’t miss it, Lady!” “Six fer 
a dime—lemons.” 

Dry goods, clothing, and fur stores flank the 
north side of Maxwell Street. Clothes lines 
stretched in front of second-story windows are 
laden with hangers from which various kinds 
of garments flap and dangle. Sometimes, like 
a schooner’s sail in a strong northeaster, ruf- 
fled and spanked by fits and starts, with metal 
squeaking on the taut rope they command in- 
stantaneous attention. Occasionally a garment 
breaks from its moorings and falls with a flop 
on the head of a customer bargaining at a curb- 
stone-stall. The customer laughs good-natured- 
ly as the merchant jovially observes, “Maybe 
somebody for near nothink wants to buy this 
fine dress! Here, Mr. Man, for that it falls on 
you, you can for cheaper have it! Eleven-thir- 
ty-nine! No? What you think!” 

At the corner of the street the weazened, red- 
haired proprietor of a heap of woolen cloth dis- 
played on the top of a dry goods box edging 
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the curb, calls out in raspy tones, “Get your 
goots! dress goots! suit goots! fine goots! A 
yard a half a dollar! This ain’t no rummage 
sale, take it from me! Schoost feel the quali- 
ty, Lady,” he urges as the gnarled fingers of 
his grimy hands grasp the folds of the best of 
his half dozen bolts of shoddy fabric, “Nobody 
can’t beat it! It costs you cheap, Lady, cheap- 
er than anythink! It makes a swell suit, for 
you the finest! How much you want? A yard 
ahalf a dollar! Six yards for a swell suit!” 

You smile appreciatively, but you shake your 
head as, passing on you meditate on the idea 
that “in this wide land we are one—one in our 
poverty and in our wealth; in our culture and 
in our vulgarity; in our boasting and in our 
humility.” Not in the least chagrined, the 
salesman quickly turns meanwhile to try his 
persuasive power on another interested by- 
stander whom he picks as a possible buyer. 

The next minute you are startled by a clutch 
at your arm. Turning abruptly, you glare 
questioningly at an affable, sere-visaged man 
who introduces himself thus—“Lady, you don’t 
know me? Mr. Aaron Greenstein! Greenstein 
and Gimplowitz! Right here is my store! Lis- 
ten, Lady, honest I tell you the truth!” declares 
Mr. Greenstein confidentially. “I speak for 
myself. I like, it is sure, to get some customers, 
but I speak more for you. It is too much that 
you should high steps go climbing! Come by 
my store, on my main floor! What’s you buy, 
Lady? Suits? I show you suits, coats, dresses, 
the finest!” he assures you, gesturing emphati- 
cally. “Anythink you say! Walk in, Lady, it 
don’t costs you fer nothink!” 

“I’m only looking now,” you reply, “I shall 
probably be back again,” and the proprietor 
of the most pretentious store in the market 
shrugs his shoulders, throws his hands outward 
in characteristic fashion, and says condescend- 
ingly, “Anythink you say, Lady, anythink you 
say so! Come back quick, right away! The 
finest bargains are for now! Come by my 
main floor! I will please to show you the 
styles!” 

Then with a sweeping flourish and the re- 
minder, “Greenstein and Gimplowitz!”’ Mr. 
Greenstein, always his own advance-agent, 
permits you to proceed on your now unobstruct- 
ed way, for other “subjects” have just appeared 
and he hastens to offer them service. 

Your attention is soon diverted by a dark- 
eyed, olive-complexioned Italian girl of about 
sixteen emerging from Cohen’s Basement Em- 
porium with a large box under her arm. 

“See, Ma,” she whispers to her companion, 
“how I got for twelve-fifty the very coat what 
Carmella wants, an’ she can pay lots more then 
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me! Ain’t it swell? The girls’ll all be jealous 
as ennything!”’ 

The mother, drawing her variegated shawl 
more tightly about her and adjusting a silken 
scarf of green and purple over her tousled curly 
head assents, first with a hearty chuckle and 
then with a twinkle of her black eyes radiating 
a gleam of triumph. The girl chatters on— 
“He says first twenty-five dollars! See, I tole 
him ev’ry time twelve-fifty an’ I wouldn’t 
change! So wen we start to come out he says, 
‘All right! Twelve-fifty! Take it along!’ See 
Ma, I tole you, you must always be strong. Wen 
any Jew sees anybody ain’t strong, he starts 
gettin’ fresh an’ he soaks you fer twenty-five!” 

“Youa smart, lika da teach, Nunzina,” the 
mother responds reflectively. “I sure learna 
from you how I buya fer cheap!” 

The south side of the market is reserved in 
general for edibles. Meat and poultry shops, 
bakeries, grocery, fruit, and vegetable stores 
together with fresh and salt-fish booths, from 
each of which its peculiar odor freely emanates, 
are there. Both sides of the street, however, 
are lined with booths and stalls bordering the 
curbstones. Heaps of damaged goods, hosiery, 
underwear, and what-not are displayed on tar- 
paulins thrown in the middle of the road-bed, 
and, strange to say, are there bargained for. 
One section of the provisions side of the market 
exhibits a hodge-podge of corsets, smoked fish, 
grapefruit, toys, pop, tubs of ice, quilts, count- 
less strings of garlic, live poultry (including: 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, and pigeons), 
georgette, silk, shoes, and cast-off hats. 

“Listen! A little benzine, Lady! Schoost a 
little benzine!” a dealer whispers confidentially 
to a woman making vigorous objection to three 
grease spots on a rakish-looking hat marked 
“1.25.” The woman picks up the hat, twirls 
it on the index finger of her left hand, and re- 
considers. At last, pinning her faith to the ef- 
ficacy of benzine, she decides to make the pur- 
chase. The dealer thrusts the hat into a paper 
bag as he confides again, “Madam, I tole you 
schoost a little benzine! Nobody can’t tell!” 

In the middle of the street a youth is trying 
on a checkered suit of cotton and wool material. 
The trousers terminate three inches above his 
ankle, and bulge ludicrously above the knees. 
The coat, buttoning tightly over his chest, is 
short-sleeved and short-waisted, the vest be- 
grimed. 

“Pa,” remarks the boy, “ ’Tain’t no good fit! 
Needs fer me to be bigger yet!” 

“Vell, suit yourself, Abie. We go by the next 
stall but you see what I tole you, never again 
do you see green silk linink in a second-hand 
suit! Never! Not fer like that,five seventy-five!” 
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As the crowd pushes forward, you are eager- 
ly expectant of new scenes and other curious 
humans. The cackle of crated geese and the 
crowing of roosters atop of coops, to which 
their feet are securely tied, proclaim a Kosher 
meat shop. A Rabbi, gigantic in stature and 
bulk, appears in the doorway, his clumsy fin- 
gers combing his long, frowsy beard. His all- 
covering apron, repulsively splotched and blood- 
besprinkled, sets you wondering how many 
fowl his brawny hands have slaughtered since 
last he donned a clean one. 

“Abelson’s! This way is the Kosher chickens! 
Kosher ducks! Anythinks you want! Cheap, 
ev’rythinks cheap! Come along in Abelson’s,” 
a boy calls out from a background of grimy 
windows garlanded with chains of bulging sau- 
sages, sliced meats, and dressed fowl. 

“Hey! Youse don’t have to buy a whole chick- 
en! Here’s where you buy one leg, two wings, 
two breasts, one neck even! Anythinks youse 
want! Come along by Abelson’s!” 

Here Abelson himself appears, mopping the 
sweet with which his florid face is drenched. 

“Hey! How much you want? Abelson’s sells 
schoost any piece!” he shouts. 

“Get yer pickles, dill pickles an’ ev’ry pickles! 


Salt mackrel an’ herrinks!” another “husky” 
shouts from an outer stall where his stock is 
displayed in jars and barrels open to the weath- 
er, the grime of the street, and swarming flies 


in season. You find yourself murmuring, 


“Tll fares the stand, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where dirt accumulates and foods decay.” 


“You can taste it, Lady,” condescends the 
dealer as he spears a pickle and thrusts it to- 
ward you. You dodge so abruptly as to bump 
into a collection of seascapes and landscapes in 
oval frames exhibited along the front wall of 
the adjacent shop. 

At the next corner a decrepit man with red- 
rimmed eyes and hollow scurvied cheeks looks 
at you from under a heavy peaked cap. He is 
enwrapped in a thread-bare overcoat fastened 
at the neck with a huge safety pin, such as is 
used for horse-blankets. Wrinkled, wide- 
spreading brogans are on his feet. This trades- 
man possesses neither shop nor stall; a shal- 
low basket which he holds out to you contains 
his entire stock, six pairs of shoddy slippers 
priced at seventy-five cents a pair. You ob- 
serve him closely for awhile and decide that he 
is a Russian refugee. An old woman comes a- 
long and bargains with him in his own lan- 
guage, finally carrying off a pair of the slip- 
pers for fifty cents. 

As you emerge from the market at Halsted 
Street, you come upon an aged man panting 
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and wheezing as he struggles to wheel along 
a cumbersome oven. He stops with a jerk close 
to the curb, mumbling and _ gesticulating, 
Opening the oven door, he takes out a score or 
more of sweet potatoes, which he offers for five 
cents each. Men and boys swarm about and in 
a few minutes buy up all the potatoes, which 
they cut open with pocket knives and proceed 
to eat greedily. 

Such is the last scene. Some people there 
are who entered the market desiring to pur- 
chase a thimble, a razor, a coat, a gown, or 
mayhap, pearls from Novgorod. Some, like 
yourself, bought nothing at all, for they, too, 
were seeking only unique entertainment. In 
any case all emerge perfectly satisfied and 
board the first car homeward bound. 


I have such a craving after Communion 
that even if I had to walk barefooted through 
a road of fire, this pain would be nothing to 
me, compared to what the privation of this 
boon would be. Nothing gives me such a heart- 
= joy as this Bread of Love.—St. Margaret 

ary. 


The Mystery of Grace 
URANIE LEGE 


Thy body, Lord, Thy Blood and Soul Divine, 

Thou hast bequeathed our faltering faith to feed, 
Knowing our deep necessity and need. 

And silently we’re called to pause and heed, 

To worship at each sacramental shrine, 

To taste the Blessed Bread and Holy Wine— 

O, Wondrous Gift, through which the world is freed 


From shackles of the baleful curse of sin! 

And he who seeks Thee in Thy Holy Places 
With prayer and praise, when turned about to go, 
Is not the same on leaving, who came in! 
Transmuted by the Mystery of Graces 

That from the Precious Presence silent Flow! 


Adoration 
MAUDE BONNER 


Into Thy presence creeping, dearest Lord, 
I come from out the busy street; and find, 
In this blessed silence, 

Solace sweet. 


Lowly I kneel before Thee, snow-white Christ, 
And lift mine eyes to Thee, and gaze; and, lo! 
God’s benison beams ferth 

In tender rays. 


O Eucharistic Jesus, Blessed, Divine! 

O Sacrament of untold grace! Love’s eyes 

See in this pale, pure Host, Thy tortured, 
Thorn-crowned Face. 
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Next Door 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 


Sir Launfal was mistaken 
When he went so far away 

To seek the Grail,—yet Christians 
Do likewise day by day. 


All you who seek for great things, 
You need not widely roam, 
But go to Mass each morning 
In your parish church at home. 


The Holy Grail 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER 
INTRODUCTION 


HE Holy Grail! It is the one intimate 

thing that Our Lord used or touched whose 
memory has come down to us over the tides of 
Time, thrilling our hearts and firing us with 
an unquenchable thirst for the glory of God. 

The Holy Coat, “upon which lots were cast,” 
shares mention with the chalice in the Scrip- 
tures, and is claimed to exist to this day at 
Treves, where the garment itself, or one that 
represents it, is held with the greatest respect 
and veneration, but the Grail, early lost, lives 
on in the hearts of men, its story often con- 
fused and distorted but always beautiful—a life 
buoy in the literature of the nations. 

If we search the pages of history for facts 
concerning the holy vessel, we shall come back 
with empty hands, weary and dissatisfied, but 
if we dip down into the human heart, we shall 
strike a vein of love and sacrifice and poetry 
and romance and chivalry only excelled in reli- 
gion itself. 

Back of all the dreams that ever were woven 
about the Grail stands the fact that the cup did 
exist, for it is written: “And having taken the 
chalice, giving thanks He gave it to them. And 
they all drank of it. And He said to them: 
This is blood of the new testament, which shall 
be shed for many.”—Mark 14:23,24. St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke also attest to the cup. From 
that hour history is silent and fancy begins to 
weave her spells. 

That the cup, made sacred by His touch, 
should fail to be treasured among His friends 
is a thing that the human mind resents and 
looks on as impossible, hence the strivings of 
fancy through the ages to fill for us what is an 
intolerable blank. The truth of the story does 
not depend on the fact of how the sacred cup 
was regarded or preserved by the early Chris- 
tians but on the fact of its existence, made plain 
by the Scriptures. The men and women of the 
young church, whose hearts were thrilled and 
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imagination fired by such tremendous truths, 
could well be excused for overlooking a matter 
which at best was only a detail in the plan of 
the Redemption. 

Students are impressed by the fact that the 
Church is silent, at least officially, on the sub- 
ject of the Grail. This attitude is really a mat- 
ter for our great admiration when we consider 
the rough barbarous peoples with which she 
dealt, the difficulties in these early days of cor- 
rection a false impression, and the strong lean- 
ing toward the worship of material things. The 
Church carried in her hands as her most sa- 
cred deposit the mystery of the Holy Eucharist 
—a gift so stupendous that faith alone enables 
us to grasp it, and there must have been a great 
fear in the early ages that weak but well in- 
tentioned mortals might mistake the shadow 
for the substance—the vessel for the gift it 
contained. 

We have not received the early stories of the 
Grail through the authors themselves but 
through translators, so it is no wonder that 
the golden bloom of the happy souls who set 
themselves to fancy just what had become of 
the Cup was pretty well brushed off by the time 
that the stories of the Grail became common 
property through the medium of German opera 
and the Arthurian Tales, and when we consider 
again that these stories were wrenched ruth- 
lessly from their religious setting and allowed 
to retain only the tinsel of romance and chival- 
ry, we may well wonder at the strength of this 
wellspring of love and faith and poetry that 
still bubbles in cooling and refreshing beauty 
in these days. 

It is quite evident that the compilers under- 
stood little of the spirit of their compilations, 
and often presented the garniture of beauty 
and poetry without presenting the Grail itself, 
and that they often confused pagan myths with 
the folk songs and legends of the Christian peo- 
ple. Also traditions of Christian origin have 
been intertwined with it so that a bleeding 
spear, a silver plate, and a dish have all been 
confused with the chalice by careless compilers. 

That the Grail figured in song and story in 
early days of Christianity, that it had such a 
hold on the popular mind that churches were 
built in the form of a chalice, and that it was 
a guiding star to many a knight in the days of 
chivalry, there is plenty of proof. 

As we look about us today and count the men 
who lay down the promises of youth at the al- 
tar, and enter the service of God in the priest- 
hood at no other command than a whisper in 
their own heart, the monasteries and convents 
where men and women know no other service 
but the service of the Master, the churches all 
over the country to the honor and glory of God, 
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often built by the same pioneer hands _ that 
tamed the wilderness and made the prairies 
smile like a garden, the men and women even 
outside the protecting arms of the Church, who 
are leading lives animated by a faith and trust 
in God, we know that the “Quest of the Grail” 
has blossomed into the quest for Him to whom 
the Grail owes its sacredness. 

This unpretentions poem is an attempt to 
connect the legends of the Holy Grail up to the 
time of the coming of Parsifal. Our greatest 
source of information is the work of Sir Thom- 
as Malory, completed, as he tells us himself, in 
the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV, and 
published by Caxton in 1458. Parsifal is made 
familiar to us by the beautiful German opera 
bearing his name. Lohengrin was also a knight 
of the Grail. 


PROLOGUE 


Lord, when thy prophet did aspire 
To mingle with the heavenly choir 
An angel cleansed his lips with fire. 


Cleanse Thou my heart, that I may sing 
In seemly strains of that blessed thing— 
The Cup that served the Christ Our King 


On that last night, before He died, 
When with the “Chosen” by His side— 
E’en who betrayed, and who denied— 


He rose, Oh, grace, Our Master sweet, 
And bending, washed the brethren’s feet, 
E’er feeding them with Heavenly Meat. 


And when they sat them down to sup, 
He to His Father offered up 
With reverent prayer the Sacred Cup 


And said, “This is My Blood, indeed, 

A testimony of that creed 

Whose witnesses must strive and bleed.” 
* * * oa 

Now when that awful day was done, 

Eclipsed in night, e’er yet the sun 

Had his accustomed pathway run, 


Ar’mathean Joseph, unafraid, 

The Sacred Body claimed and laid 

Where for himself a tomb was made. 
* * * ~ 

The Sacred Cup was cherished dear 

By Mary, and when death drew near, 

Unto this Joseph to revere,— 


To guard, she gave it, and his race, 
And faithfully they kept the grace, 
And made for it a dwelling place. 


But sin, that wages war on men, 

Stole in among their ranks, and then 

It passed away from mortal ken. 
(To be continued) 
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St. Gertrude 
A. C. McK. 


HE Holy Sacrifice of the Altar is so attrac- 

tive as a ceremony and as a memorial of 
the death of Christ that all it needs to be fre- 
quented is to be known. Those who once form 
the habit of assisting at Mass frequently never 
stay away. November, especially, is a month 
for daily attendance at Mass. Beginning with 
the feast of All Saints and the Holy Souls, it 
also marks the close of the ecclesiastical year, 
reminding us of the evening of life when no 
one can work. In the calendar of the month 
are the names of Saints who have been cele- 
brated in history, art, and literature. Among 
these exalted men and women St. Gertrude the 
Great is honored on the fifteenth. There are 
many Gertrudes, Saints, who excelled in some 
things, but the subject of this sketch excelled 
in many—in learning, piety, governing, and in 
special divine favors. 

St. Gertrude was born in Germany, near Eis- 
leben, January 6, 1256, and died at Helta, Sax- 
ony, November 17, 1301 or 1302. When only 
five years of age she became an inmate of the 
Benedictine convent of Helfta. All that could 
aid sanctity or favor contemplation was found 
in this hallowed spot. Here, as the center of 
its life and activity, the work of works—the 
“Opus Dei,” the Divine Office—was solemnly 
carried out. Such was Helfta when the child 
destined to be its brightest glory entered its 
portals. In this peaceful home, under the care 
of the most cultivated women of that time, she 
developed in character and learning. As a child 
she is described as attractive in manner and 
earnest in devotion. After the ordinary aca- 
demic course, she took up the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church. Her writings and translations are 
said by competent authority to be proof that 
she mastered them all. At twenty-six she was 
favored with visions, an account of which has 
been left in her writings, principally in the 
“Herald of Divine Love,” and in her life is al- 
so an account of her divine favors. 

At the age of thirty-six she was chosen ab- 
bess. Nowhere could there be greater industry 
and devotion than in the convent where St. 
Gertrude dwelt. Though the superior and moth- 
er of a numerous community, she looked upon 
herself as the servant of all, and attended with 
solicitude to their comforts and necessities, and 
especially to their spiritual needs. 

In the life of St. Gertrude there are no ab- 
rupt changes, no sudden conversion from sin to 
holiness. She passed from innocence to sancti- 

(Continued on page 211) 
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THE GRAIL 


The Nuns of St. Mary’s 


S. M. R., O. S. B. 


Part I. Monasticism at Home 


The writer of “The Nuns of St. Mary’s,” an Eng- 
lish Benedictine nun, gives the outside world a peep 
into the cloisters of a religious community to show that 
even though shut off from the rest of the world reli- 
gious are still quite human.—EDITorR. 


FOREWORD 


E are sometimes questioned by outsiders 
as to what takes place within these enclo- 
sures of ours, and whether there is not a deadly, 
dull, sameness in the life 
from day to day. The last 
part of the query shows 
that our questioner has 
had no intimate acquaint- 
ance with community life 
inside a big monastery. 
When St. Benedict 
founded, he designed each 
monastery to be a world 
in itself: obviously the 
nearer we come to realisa- 
tion of this idea the more 
truly are we on Benedic- 
tine lines. “Let all that is 
needed by the monks be, 
as far as possible found 
within the monastic pre- 
cincts,” and he instances 
“a garden, a mill, a bak- 
ery,’"—if he were writing 
today would he add an 
electric installation ?—‘“so 
that there be no need for 
the monks to wander 
abroad.” The world might 
come to be consoled, 
helped, calmed ; but the in- 
mates of the monastery 
were not to go to the 
world. Benedict, ever rea- 





sonable, gives the reason, ale 


“because it is in no way 
expedient for their souls.” 
They might edify but not 
be disedified, the salt that has lost its savour 
is useless. 

Steadily, imperceptibly, more or less silently 
the corporate life of a community is making 
history each decade of years, the annalist is 
making a simple record of it for future genera- 
tions. In the papers of a family with a history 
—somany are beingbrought to light lately—we 
have the family alliances, the attachment to one 
faith or another, the growth or loss of posses- 


AVENUE LEADING TO ST. MARY’S 


sions and property ; but the home life,the grow- 
ing, happy hopeful life that is going on in the 
nursery upstairs, the morning sun that comes 
streaming in through the windows of the break- 
fast room, the differences and the love that 
unite a family and make them one complete 
and separate whole, the records could scarcely 
be expected to give these: only cinema films 
could set forth the detail of this ever changing, 
moving, developing kaleidoscopic life. 
I came out from breakfast one morning last 
summer: everyone seemed 
we, eager, interested, on busi- 
nee! ness bent, anxious to be 
away and begin the day’s 
work, while some few 
were going straight to the 
church to make the medi- 
tation which they had 
missed before prime. I 
was reflecting as I 
watched the busy hive, 
“here is activity, here is 
life and movement, and 
yet people ask ‘But what 
do you do all day?’” The 
question seemed somehow 
insistent on that particu- 
lar day, so I had to set 
myself to find an answer, 
not however after the 
manner of an annalist or 
following out an “horari- 
um,” but rather in the 
style of the cinemato- 
graphist. It only took me 
four or five weeks to note 
down, write out and type- 
write what happened in 
less than a fortnight. 
These “Pictures” do not 
show saintlihess nor sin- 
fulness, but just the home- 
ly everyday lights and 
shadows that fall across 
the cloister tiles. 


WORE le Yeu? 





THE ENCLOSURE 


“Poor things shut in between four walls,” 
wrote a non-Catholic friend, when she heard 
someone had entered at St. Mary’s. 

“Tell her, my dear,” laughed the little Prior- 
ess, “that we never built enclosure walls be- 
cause we never had money to, and I think we 


get on all right without them.” 
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Here, “somewhere in England,” round a fine 
park there runs a shady walk a mile long, and 
beyond it on three sides stretch the farm fields 
and, for the last quarter of a mile, a wood. The 
religious do not go beyond this walk because 
it is not the custom, although the farm fields 
beyond form part of the monastic estate. There 
is no “Enclosure” placarded up, nor barbed 
wire fencing to keep the “poor things” in. 

On a bright autumn afternoon comes the 
“Tally Ho!” of the huntsman through the wood, 
and, as the black and white nuns file down the 
walk at the recreation hour, there comes along, 
nose to earth, a knowing old hound, the leader 
of the pack, now followed by a second and a 
third until the whole park is in full cry. Then 
appears a red coat from the wood, and he touch- 
es his hat apologetically as he swings on 
straight across the pathway, right into the en- 
closure, for hasn’t the fox led the way! An- 
other red coat, then another. They swing a- 
cross with musical rhythm, making a dash of 
red on the green park for the moment. These 
huntsmen know that they are now “inside,” 
and, with that chivalrous instinct that marks 
the Englishman, wher- 
ever he may be, each, 
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village. Perhaps, that good old soul, being 
rather unlearned, had never read in the Can- 
ticle of Canticles, “Catch me the little foxes,” 
Those were pre-war days, too, when the foxes 
had not multiplied, as now, to a degree of de- 
struction while the huntsmen were all away. 
Those were the peaceful days, too, when Tyrr- 
whitt was writing his hunting song to the beats 
of a gallop: 
“Three twangs of the horn, and they’re all out of cover! 
Must have yon old bullfinch, that’s right in the way: 
A rush, and a bound, and a crash, and I’m over; 
They’re silent and racing; and for’ad away; 

Fly, Charley, my darling; away and we follow, 
There’s no earth or cover for many a good mile; 
We’re winged with the flight of the stork and the swal- 

low; 
The heart of the eagle is lent us awhile. 
* ~*~ * * 

“I catch the expression of jolly brown faces 

Of parties a-going it over the wold. 
They mostly look anxiously glad to be in it. 

All hitting and holding and bucketting past. 
O pleasure of pleasures, from minute to minute 

The pace and the horses, may both of them last.” 

The hunt has come and 





“eyes front,” touches his 
hat as he crosses the path- 
way. The “gees” do not 
know that they are being 
duly admired, for they eye 
the nuns’ white guimps 
rather warily. 

The hunt swings on. A 
keener look on faces, or an 
exclamation here and 
there, reveals the fact that 
there was a time when the 
broad back and a saddle 
were not unfamiliar to 
some, before they put on 
the black habit of the Ben- 
edictines. Like _ their 
founder, they must not let 
their asceticism crush out 
what is human, and they 
never think of stopping 
the sport,if we except that 
old lay Sister from Lan- 
cashire who, when the fox 
ran into the yard where 
she was busied with her 
pots and pans, gave him 
cover in an old barrel and 
stood in front until the 
hounds, having lost the 
scent, turned and ran 
down the avenue of limes 
in the direction of the 
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gone, and a bell rings out 
in the cloister, a warning 
that the recreation hour 
has come to an end. How 
peaceful that “hour of si- 
lence” that follows in a 
monastic cell, “the tryst- 
ing place with the divine.” 

The bounds of enclosure 
may be somewhat indis- 
tinct and undefined, its be- 
ginnings not so. It begins 
in the cloisters, high, 
stately, severe, and, when 
a postulant knocks for ad- 
mission, she finds it not 
easy to gain an entrance. 
Saint Benedict is very 
strong on this point. “Let 
not an easy entrance be 
granted to one who com- 
eth newly to religious life. 
If the new-comer perse- 
vere knocking, and contin- 
ue for four or five days 
patinently to endure the 
injuries offered him and 
the difficulty made about 
his entrance, leave to en- 
ter shall then be granted 
him.” It reminds us of 
the story of Paul and An- 
thony in the “Fathers of 
the Desert.” 
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Paul had been ninety years in the wilderness 
—long enough to feel that fascination of the 
desert which even less spiritual natures cannot 
resist—and Anthony came along to visit him. 
Instead of being overjoyed to see a fellow-crea- 
ture approach, and hastening to bid him wel- 
come, Paul withdrew into the fastness of his 
cave and securely barred the entrance. The 
only answer to the visitor’s repeated knocking 
was still more tightening of bars and bolts: 
Paul had no mind to change his mind, and there 
the other stayed. The noontide sun came and 
went, “the hour of sext,” as St. Athanasius puts 
it, and evening began to fall. “If I die here you 
will have to come out and bury me.” That 
gained the aged hermit—he was one hundred 
and twenty—and, laughing he opened the door: 
Anthony was received. 

The next incident is quite Athanasian. At 
the close of the day, the two solitaries sat by the 
fountain and talked of the world and of man, 
for Paul was curious to know if the ways of 
men had changed after four score years and 
ten. Above them was a shady palm tree on 
which a raven had perched. With a little en- 
ticement, it fluttered to the ground and laid a 
whole loaf at their feet. “Truly God is wonder- 
ful, is kind. For sixty years now I have received 
a daily ration of half a loaf: today, you are 
come, and He has doubled the allowance.” 

Benedict had studied the lives of these as- 
cetics, and perhaps he had this reception of 
Anthony in his mind when writing that chapter 
of his Rule: “How brothers are to be received.” 


This enclosure seems to be elastic. If need 
call for an extension, it is, ipso facto, extended. 
Twenty years ago, a fine old lime tree stood 
“outside,” and could only be seen from the top 
windows; today, we sit under its shadow on 
summer afternoons and say our chaplet. A 
fine Gothic church had meanwhile arisen at that 
end of the grounds and field, and the lime tree 
which had been outside became “inside.” Bless- 
ed be the broadminded spirit of Saint Benedict, 
who, for all his soaring into the heights of con- 
templation, never lost hold of the realities of 
everyday existence, which are to be regulated 
only by the saving science of common sense. 


A hedge of pink rambler roses screens us 
from the road. Those who might feel tempted 
to desert would find most of the thorns on the 
off-side of the fence, while the clusters of roses 
turn the heads inwards. To follow this hedge 
on the “couleur de rose” side would lead to the 
Guest House. Here again is a natural boundary, 
which it is “not our custom” to cross. That 
is why, when the R.F.A.’s visited the village 
with their big gun, someone told the outrider: 
“These nuns do not go out, and will be disap- 
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pointed not to see your field piece.” Then the 
six good fellows drove their team up the aven- 
ue at a great pace and rolled their heavy gun 
in front of the windows of the Guest House. 
How fine they looked in the khaki uniform, with 
wound stripes, and one was wearing the Mons 
decoration. The six horses, too, had all been 
wounded. How keenly was it felt at that mo- 
ment that it is to such men as these we are in- 
debted for being able to continue our life of 
prayer and praise uninterruptedly during the 
last four long years of war! These are thoughts 
which do not easily find expression, and the six 
sat silently on their horses, or, as an Irish Tom- 
my once wrote, “at a tension,”* until someone 
remarked: “How well those artillery men keep 
their horses.” That was the needed touch of 
nature to make the whole world kin. In a mo- 
ment, the men were somewhere off their horses, 
had detached the gun, and were up at the win- 
dows explaining how it worked and telling of 
their experiences. 

That night the matins bell clanged out 
through the cloisters, and silent figures took 
their places in choir; but many a head was bent 
and many a prayer offered to the Father of all, 
that His blessing would follow six R.F.A. men 
in khaki, and that they would be even better 
men than before, since they had rested for a 
brief spell under the peaceful shadows of the 
Gothic towers of St. Benedict. 

The modern legislator, Vincent de Paul, in 
the seventeenth century, gives to the Daughters 
of Charity the streets of a crowded city for 
their cloister. Benedict, in the fifth century, 
cautions his monks “not to wander abroad.” 
Both saints had got at essentials, and knew 
well that it is the spirit of enclosure that mat- 
ters, and not the “four walls.” 


(To be continued) 


* “at attention.” 


The Minstrel 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


Life wooed me once with roundelay, 
And roses and the sweets of May, 
And soft as summer stars his eyes 
Or summer wind that sings and dies. 


Life wooed me once with silent song, 
That bore a heavy grief along. 

And cold as is the winter’s sun 

Were his dark eyes when Love was done. 


Oh! Life, you took your roses fair, 
Your songs that thrilled the eager air, 
And left the heavy grief and sore 
Across the threshold of my door. 
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Sunset on Lake Michigan 


LOLA BEERS MYSEN 


Where to, Oh Sun? 

We sit and dreamy contemplate 

Your flotsam of celestial gardening 

Thrice spaced with crimson bars 

How much and yet how little do we know 
Of your day’s journey! 

Great golden globe of early evening’s hour 
You rest along the distant border line 

Most like a sun-touched bubble on a leaf 
And there is nothing but a rainbow memory 
Left in your blazoned path. 

—The wonder of the sunset on the beach! 
Your draperies fold you round in rampant orange 
Yet you are veiled with mists of lavender 
And all the gold of ancient galleons sunk 
Uplifted to the waves is surfaced 

And reflected in your sky 

The glory of you! The lake now yellow, 
Orange, purple, scarlet, green, 

And sapphire-burning ever changing glow! 
The pier in steadfast purpose reaches out 
A haven to sea farers, watercraft, 

Boat funnels pouring black against your red 
Add picturesque conclusion to the scene 

In the remaining blue a moon, one star! 
And you, lost in the Big Lake’s friendliness! 


On Flander’s Field 


ALBERT J. MUNTSCH 


T was midsummer, 1917. For five long days 

the second Battalion of the third division had 
been in the thick of the fight against the Ger- 
man Army. Throughout the day the boom of 
the cannon never ceased, and the rattle of the 
muskets kept up an unending nerve-racking 
din. At night lurid flashes illumined the sky 
and cast fitful shadows over the field of carn- 
age. 

Bill Hunter, a farmer boy from Indiana, a 
member of the Second Battalion, was on 
guard. On the following night an attack was 
to be made upon the enemy. As he leaned on 
his musket that long summer evening, alive to 
every suspicious sound, he fell to thinking a- 
bout the far-away Indiana homestead, how the 
home folks were enjoying themselves after the 
long labors of the sultry day, passing around 
the good homemade cider. Oh! how Bill longed 
for a sip of that rich apple juice! His mouth 
watered as he thought of mother’s homemade 
mince pie, and here it was only hard-tack and 
mush, or at best, bacon and beans and black 
coffee, and many a dreary day, not even that. 

“Blame this war,” he muttered to himself, 
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“if I had the Kaiser here now, or, whoever 
started this war, I’d———— 

He could not finish his threat. A faint mo- 
tion in the grass towards his right, caused Bill 
to grasp his gun more tightly. Surely no one 
would venture over from the German lines, 
more than ten miles away, to do a little private 
reconnoitering in the very midst of the Indiana 
Battalion. 

But the Hoosier boy was ready for any emer- 
gency. “Fitful is the fortune of war,” or some- 
thing of that sort, ran through his mind. He 
would trust no luck, no chance of being sur- 
prised by a treacherous foe, in quest of for- 
bidden fruit. Only last week two Prussian 
officers, disguised as Flemish peasants, had 
been taken red-handed in the act of tapping 
wires which had been laid with infinite pains 
by the engineers of his own division. The lucky 
captor had received a “citation for bravery” 
and the “croix de guerre.” 

Now Bill wanted both decorations. He want- 
to place them in the best room of his Indi- 
ana home. 

“Who goes there?” he said loud enough to 
be heard twenty feet away. No answer. “Coun- 
tersign !” he bawled out, but there was no reply. 

“In the name of seven kingdoms,” speak, or 
I will shoot,” said the irate youth. 

The word “shoot,” spoken with soldiery fe 
rocity, brought the desired result. 

A faint word, sounding like “ami,” broke the 
stillness of the August night. At the same 
time a rocket went over the trenches, and Bill 
thought he could make out a French Uniform 
about fifteen feet in front of him. One of the 
French words Bill had picked up was, “ami,” 
friend. 

But Bill was not to be fooled. What woulda 
Frenchman be doing on the American lines this 
time of the night? He recalled the incident of 
the two German spies. 

“Hold up your hands, Frenchy, or this will 
be your last night in the service of ‘la belle 
France.’” But Bill had not intended to shoot. 
Brave as he was, he did not want to take human 
life uselessly. Besides, he imagined the trium- 
phant shout of his comrades, when he would 
bring in the disguised Teuton officer at dawn. 
All this flashed through his mind, but he also 
resolved a little trick. He must get his man 
alive. He stood motionless for a few seconds, 
lowered his gun, and then sprang full force at 
the man in front of him. In a twinkling the 

“ami” was on the ground, and Bill was kneeling 
upon his chest. 

“Mais, dis donc, pas Boche, Ami, Ami, Capi- 
taine Francais,” said the prostrate figure. Bill 
understood well enough. 
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“Why, if you were the marshall of France, 
you won’t get up till morning,” said Bill, a 
familiar graphophone tune ringing through his 
mind. 

As strict orders had been given not to light 
even a match, Bill had to secure his prize as 
best he could in the darkness. What streak of 
fortune was it that made him take a pair of 
handcuffs with him when he went on duty? 
These he took from his pocket and snapped to 
the wrists of his prisoner who kept on saying, 
“Pas Boche, ami, ami, Capitaine Francais.” 

So while the folks were drinking the rich 
brown apple juice at home, Private William 
Hunter of Doverhill, watched over his German 
prisoner, disguised as a French Captain. 

The first rays of dawn brightened the East. 
“Come along, Monsieur Capitaine,” said Hunter 
in friendly tones. “It’s time for morning chow. 
Of course it’s not what you’re used to at home 
in the ‘Vaterland,’ but you will get the best 
we have.” 

The prisoner was rather taciturn. Bill walked 
proudly beside him. It was his first prisoner 
of war. The croix de querre was within sight, 
He did not even take any special pains to 
dodge occasional shells that came over from the 
German lines as the usual 6 o’clock morning 
greeting. 

“Where in the thunder did you find him?” 
said the boys, when Bill strode up with his 
night’s prize. “Doesn’t look much like a Ger- 
man though, looks more like a Frenchman.” 

“Frenchman nothing,” said Private Hunter; 
nothing less than a German Colonel in French 
uniform, that’s what I have here. And I'll 
smash anybody’s head that says anything to 
the contrary.” 

Lieutenant Morse came along with a French 

cipher dispatch in his hands. “Lost since last 
Monday night, Captain Guizot, 40 years old, 
black mustache, medium height, who went out 
reconnoitering; was last seen making his way 
towards lines held by Second Battalion, Third 
Division. A brave officer. Treat kindly when 
found and return at once to his regiment. 
Signed, Captain Hawley.” The crowd looked 
at Hunter’s prize. There stood Captain Guizot, 
40 years old, black mustache, medium height. 
A few more sentences exchanged with the in- 
terpreter cleared up the mystery. 
_ Ashout of delight went up from the Company 
in which the French Captain heartily joined. 
Private Hunter’s vision of the croix de guerre 
vanished away. His house of dreams tumbled 
upon his head. 

But he was a good sport. “Fitful is the for- 
tune of war,” or something of the sort, from the 
old Second Reader, ran through his mind. 
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Going up to the Captain, who had now been re- 
leased of his shackles, Hunter said with a grin, 
“All right, Captain Guizot, but sorry you were 
not a German Colonel. Anyhow, if you ever 
cross the big pond, don’t forget to look up 
William Hunter, R. R., Doverhill, Martin Coun- 
ty, Indiana, and you will get some of the finest 
Indiana applejack ever brewed.” 


St. Gertrude 
(Continued from page 206) 


ty almost unconsciously. She severely con- 
demns herself for past faults, but to under- 
stand her words correctly it must be remem- 
bered that they express the self-condemnation 
of a soul called to the highest sanctity. Her 
struggle lay in the conquest of a sensitive and 
impetuous nature. Prayer, fasting, abstinence, 
the constant denial of her own will and the re- 
turn to God through the labor of obedience 
were the means she employed. The Passion of 
Our Divine Savior, the Holy Eucharist and the 
Sacred Heart were objects of her devotion. 
Her great love for Mary came from her great 
love of Jesus. 

When the ‘call came to leave her earthly 
temple of clay, it seemed rather a dying 
through divine love than a natural separation 
of body and soul, so abundantly did her spirit 
enjoy the comforts of the Holy Ghost. Miracles 
proved how precious was her death in the sight 
of God. 

St. Gertrude is one of the comparatively few 
whose work and influence remain long after 
their death. It is now over six hundred years 
since she lived the life of a simple Benedictine 
nun, of whom she is pre-eminently the type, 
still from her writings countless souls draw in- 
spiration, a more vivid imagination of the 
suffering of Christ, and a keener sense of His 
love. 


Charity 


ELIZABETH VOSS 


Who loves his God will find a way 
To serve Him gladly day by day. 

To do this well you need not tarry 
If you are not rich in gold, but carry 
A prayer as your wealth that’s meet 
For sinners many, heathens seek. 


Through Mary, the gateway to her Son; 
Hence souls for God you will have won. 
Our prayers win and some can give a mite 
As charity, giving what is right; 

Then God will bless His children dear 

And in His blessing He is near. 
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Amici 
JOHN MATTHEW HURLEY 


IUSEPPE, Cardinal Manzetti, was dying. 

All work was hushed in the tiny village of 
San Severino, where the good Cardinal lay. 
He was of San Severino, the Cardinal, the son 
of Manzetti, the innkeeper, and his wife, Dame 
Lucia was of Fossacessia on the coast, where 
her father had been mayor, O, years ago. Giu- 
seppe was their only child, a good boy. Well, the 
villagers remembered the day of his ordination. 
Ah, there were San Severinians enough that 
day in Rome; full two score men and women 
had left the village. It was a day of days. 
How proud the old innkeeper was; how happy 
Dame Lucia! And now the Cardinal was dying. 

He had lingered long, that good and holy 
man. It was strange, indeed, that the good God 
had not called him sooner. Yet, now that he 
was dying, the watching nuns in the bare room 
where he lay, and the kneeling crowds in the 
street prayed that death might not come too 
soon. The aged Cardinal Capaccio had set out 
from Venice at the first news of his friend’s 
illness, but even the Cardinal’s swift mules 
were slow when Death was in His racing char- 
iot. They were such good friends, these two, 
the innkeeper told me.This was not the old Man- 
zetti. He had died many years before. This 
was Enrico, son of Pasquale—Pasquale, the old 
vintner. . 

I was staying in San Severino at the time. 
It was a picturesque place, and the peasants 
were old-fashioned and kindly enough to make 
good models. Not like the men and women of 
the Quarter. They were bold, those Bohemians, 
and the women were brazen. 

San Severino had been a godsend, in all 
truth, and the innkeeper had a store of a quaint 
old tales and long gone happenings. And then, 
too, his son had died—in America. Enrico had 
told me much of the old Cardinal. He was 
humble, of the people. It is true he had a fine 
palace in Perugia, but he loved the Marches 
best. Enrico had heard that those Umbrians 
were hard people, not simple like the men and 
women of San Severino, more of the world, of 
great splendor; but good people, too. It was 
the way of the world. The Signori Borden, 
they were good women, but they were not, not 
like the Signor and the son Pasquale. They 
were the real Americans. Perhaps, in that 
America there were Umbrians, too, like the Si- 
gnori. 

The Signori were the Misses Sarah and Em- 
ma Borden of Somerset, Massachusetts. They 
were touring the world, from some unknown 
motive of their own, and in due course had 
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reached San Severino. Hard, uncompromising 
women they were, puritanic to the core, con- 
stantly being shocked by pagan Italy, the 
beauty of which they could not see. They saw 
only the dirt and the squalor—and the super- 
stition. Their greatest trial in all their travels 
was the lack of a good, clean, decent Congrega- 
tional church,with a God-fearing minister. Reg- 
ularly every Sunday morning as the bells of 
San Severino rang cheering through the village, 
Miss Sarah looked at Miss Emma, Miss Em- 
ma secured the hymn book, and psalm after 
psalm in, I must confess, off-pitch fervor rang 
through the plaza. Why they stayed I never 
knew; Enrico was a barbarian ; Giulia, his wife, 
a shiftless fool; the parish priest, an object of 
horror ; and the Cardinal, good Lord,—the poor 
Cardinal was a cross between Anti-Christ and 
Satan himself. 


Yet, even the Signori, as I myself had grown 
to call them, were sad at the news of the Car- 
dinal’s illness. Secretly Miss Emma had con- 
fided to me that he had smiled at her as they 
passed in the village street, “a real nice kindly 
smile.” Privately, too, Miss Sarah had told me 
that once, it was long ago, a young Irishman 
had “paid her attentions.” He was killed at 
Antietam. 

We stood together on the balcony of the pla- 
za, looking northward toward the road from 
Venice, watching for the coach of the Cardinal 
Capaccio. Beneath in the plaza the flower vend- 
ers and the beggars had gathered in parallel 
lines, awaiting the coming of the vehicle I could 
see moving up the rocky roadway. It grew near- 
er. It was the Cardinal’s coach at last. The ea- 
uipage came closer, and I could distinguish the 
sure-footed mules straining and jerking against 
their gilded harness, drawing the heavy, barge- 
like carriage up the incline. The hot Italian 
sun glittered dazzlingly on the embossed gold 
coach, and on the uniforms of the attendants, 
on their red velvet and gold lace; and the scarlet 
plumes on each mule’s head nodded awkward- 
ly. The coach reached the top of the hill, the 
mules sprang forward; and with a thunderous 
rumbling and painful squeaking the carriage 
drew into the square. The six mules, three 
abreast, trotted nimbly along and the rocking 
coach rolled heavily after them. The Cardinal's 
equipage was truly magnificent, much too mag- 
nificent for His Eminence’s own liking, Enrico, 
who had joined us, told me: My Lord, like San 
Severino’s own cardinal, was a humble, kindly 
man, who loved the poor. 


The mules trotted on under the coachman’s 
skilful guidance, and the little group of peas 
ants drew closer. At the door of the worn, hag- 

(Continued on page 221) 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Your own image and likeness carved into a block 
of marble? And that after a visit to the photographer? 
A new automatic drill is claimed to vie with the sculp- 
tor’s chisel as the camera does with the artist’s brush. 
A specially prepared photographic plate serves as a 
guide for the drill through the medium of a microscope. 
An exact copy in marble of the subject may thus be 
obtained. 

—A new oil ram will tilt a truck body for unload- 
ing to right, left, or rear. 

—A sytem of automatic detection of fires makes use 
of a new principle in this line of invention. Copper 
tubes filled with air at atmospheric presure are placed 
across the ceiling. At the end of the tube is a delicate 
diaphragm. The expansion of the air in the tube from 
the heat of a fire will cause the diaphragm to close an 
electric contact for sounding the alarm. 

—A new automatic molding and cartoning machine 
will cut, wrap, and deliver ready for packing 1500 
pounds of butter an hour. 

—In a pound jar of honey there is the concentrated 
essence of 60,000 flowers, and to make it, the bees may 
travel more than 5,000,000 miles. 

—In making spongy rubber there is mixed into the 
composition a material which will turn into gas at the 
degree of temperature for vulcanising the rubber. 

—The appearance on the market of ‘radio frequency’ 
sets for wireless telephone leads to the hope that this 
tricky method for better reception will soon be practi- 
eal for all radio enthusiasts. 

—“Singing lamps” have been invented to warn the 
miner of danger from fire damp. Scientists have known 
for centuries that a hot flame burning in a narrow tube 
will, under certain conditions, set up vibrations which 
produce audible sounds. The new lamp burns oil, and 
by leading the air which supports the combustion a- 
round a proper tube or lamp chimney, any excess of 
fire damp will make the flame burn more brightly and 
set up the warning vibrations. 

—Disinfecting imported wool from the anthrax germs 
has been a very expensive process. A new invention 
uses ultra-violet rays from a mercury vapor lamp to 
kill the germ. This process saves the unpacking of the 
big bales with the consequent expense. 

—The latest efforts to make the movies talk, by hav- 
ing sound reproduction as well as motion, attempt to 
transfer the voice or sound directly to the motion-pic- 
ture film. Several inventions have been patented re- 
cently, but it still remains to be seen whether they will 
Stand the test of actual usage. 

—Dryer than the Sahara Desert is the air in the 
average American home during the winter months. 
Heat experts claim that much coal could be saved, were 
the proper amount of moisture to be maintained 
through the use of open pans of water over the radi- 


ators. The reason is this. The dryer the air the great- 
er the absorption of moisture from the human body 
with the consequent cooling effect. A lower degree of 
heat with the proper conditions of moisture feels warm- 
er to the human body than heat and very dry air. In- 
vestigations have also shown conclusively that the in- 
crease in sickness during the winter months is due, 
not so much to the lack of ventilation, as to the lack of 
humidity in our houses and offices. 

—Was Einstein wrong after all? His claim of no 
ether found some support in the historical ‘Michelson- 
Morley’ experiment of 1887. This experiment has now 
been repeated and the better results may nullify this 
support. The experiment in simple terms is as fol- 
lows: A beam of light is split into two different rays, 
which are reflected along different paths,—the one par- 
allel to, and the other across, the supposed drift of the 
ether. The latter may be compared to the path of a 
row boat crossing a swiftly moving river,—it should 
be longer than the former. The split rays were then 
combined, and in the Michelson-Morley experiment deli- 
cate instruments failed to show any retardation of 
either beam. In the repetition of the experiment, how- 
ever, which was made on the top of Mount Wilson for 
better ether drift, some effect of retardation seems to 
be shown. Later experiments are to make the effect 
certain. 

—During the late war the slogan was: “Produce, no 
matter what the cost.” With the present retrenchment 
it has become: “Cut the cost, or stop producing.” Dol- 
lars from debris is one line of effort. Coal dust is now 
shot as a fine dust by air-blasts into the furnace, thus 
using what was formerly a waste. The same dust is 
also pressed into briquettes for use as fuel. Metal 
turnings and filings are pressed into compact masses to 
be remelted in the furnace. The dusts from various 
manufacturing plants are being gathered into dollars. 
In 1920 over 10,000 tons of crude potash salts, worth 
more than $175,000, were recovered from the dust giv- 
en off by the cement kilns in the United States. In 
lumber the investigations have shown that much former 
waste is good for use. Thus the sapwood or center of 
the hickory was always discarded in the manfacture 
of wheel spokes and axe handles. Government tests 
have exploded this fallacy and much valuable hickory 
wood is now available for use. Most of us have heard 
the story of the mule being fed on sawdust but dying 
just as the experiment was a success. In a modified 
form the story is now true,—but the mule lives on. 
White pine sawdust,for instance, treated with sulphuric 
acid and boiled under suitable pressure, may be con- 
verted into a stock food resembling bran. Alcohol,— 
the real kind,—but usable now for motor fuel, varnish- 
es, etc., is being derived from the same source. We 
have discovered, developed, and are using, our wealth, 
and now we are rapidly learning to save it. 

—Europe’s greatest tunnel, the St. Gothard, is to 
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see the electric locomotive instead of its inefficient 
steam sister. Part of the work is already completed. 
The system uses the water power from the Swiss moun- 
tains to generate the current at central power plants. 

—tThe latest record for speed by an airplane is 212 
miles per hour. 


—The United States Department of Agriculture gives 
some of the scientific data on canning and on the recog- 
nition of spoiled canned fruit. The great Catholic 
scientist Pasteur had proved that spoiling is due to 
very small plants or micro-organisms. The pamphlet 
issued by the Department has the following: “There 
are always micro-organisms of one kind or another pres- 
ent on the skin or rind of fruits and vegetables. Bac- 
teria, yeasts, and molds are found to a greater or less 
extent in the air, in natural waters, on our own skin 
as on all animal bodies, in the soil and in dust. If we 
are canning food which we expect to keep perfectly 
for a period of weeks, months, or even years, we must 
make every effort to see that we do not allow any 
bacteria, yeasts, or molds to remain in the jar or can 
to grow on the food in the sealed container and spoil 
it. All utensils and materials must be kept as clean 
as possible and must be carefully handled to prevent 
the entrance of dirt and bacteria. 


“It is the opinion of most bacteriologists that we 
have not much occasion to dread food poisoning from 
canned food, provided we make it a rule to look at and 
smell carefully every can of food when it is first opened. 
Begin by inspecting the container before it is opened. 
If it is a glass jar look for gas bubbles and note wheth- 
er the product seems to have changed color or become 
mushy. It is a safe rule to discard without tasting 
any canned food which has conspicuously softened or 
has become mushy to an extent not warranted by the 
cooking process to which it was subjected; or which 
contains gas bubbles; or which has a peculiar or un- 
usual smell.” 


Ectoplasm, supposed to emanate from mediums, 
in spirtistic séances, is defined by Mr. James Black, a 
recent investigator, as being ‘principally inflammation 
of the imagination.’ He first quotes from the various 
books written in favor of spiritism and shows the many 
contradictory statements. The ectoplasm dissolves in 
light and yet does not do so! It can be analysed and 
cannot be analysed! When analysed it is found to 
consist of one sort of elements, and also of several dif- 
ferent assortments! It shrinks from all contacts, but 
will throw tables and chairs around! Science knows 
nothing about it, and then promptly tells all about it! 
—Such is the summary of the contradictory statements. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who preaches spiritism, re- 
cently stated that scientists and psychic researchers 
were ‘scandalously skeptical’ about ectoplasm. In view 
of the above contradictory claims, one may well ac- 
cuse the spiritist of scandalous credulity. The best evi- 
dence against the ectopalsm is the fraud that has been 
detected. Of the many examples given by Mr. Black, 
the following is typical. Eva Cariere, a noted medium, 
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could do nothing in London after she and the cabinet 
had been thoroughly searched. Investigation as to her 
past record showed that under the name of Martha 
Beraud she had been exposed in France in 1914 as an 
impostor. The investigator at that time, Eugene Mar. 
saut, allowed her full liberty in preparation, but when 
the extrudations of ectoplasm were at their height he 
turned a flash light on the operations, and Martha was 
caught red-handed. Her spirit faces were those of 
her helpers, her ‘ectoplasm’ nothing more supernatural 
than gossamer veiling and a disgusting mass of regurgi- 
tated matter. Another medium, Neilson, in Stockholm, 
when trapped with a flash light, was found also to be 
a fraud. His ectoplasm was nothing more than shreds 
of silk gauze which he alternately swallowed and re 
gurgitated. Mr. Black concludes: “Ectoplasm, the 
foundation of present-day spiritism being fraudulent, 
one should see the superstructure fall of its own weight 
—but it will not. The spiritist loves his idol. Its feet 
may be of clay, but its head is of ectoplasm, so do not 
shatter or dissolve it. The will to believe is what 
keeps the whole fraudulent business in vogue—not the 
evidence, for there is none that can withstand critical 
analysis.” REV. COLUMBAN THuIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—Along the Pacific Coast from Vancouver, B. C., to 
San Diego, Calif., twenty hotels, a day’s run apart, 
are to be constructed for automobilists. These hotels, 
which are to be called “rodomes,” a contraction of “road 
homes,” are for the convenience of tourists. 

—wWe have a few scattered Catholic colonies in the 
United States. “Marylands, Ltd.,” is the name of a 
Catholic colony that has been planned for Gerard’s 
Cross, Bucks, seventeen miles from London. The proj- 
ect has the approval of the Bishop of Northampton 
and also the blessing of the Holy Father. 

—Lehmans Cave, on the Grand Central Highway near 
Baker, Nevada, has been made a national monument. 
The cave, which lies beneath an extinct volcano, is said 
to be a very large, natural wonderland. 

—One-sixth of the accidental deaths that occurred in 
the United States in 1921 were caused by automobiles. 
In this way 13,000 met death, and yet the number of 
reckless drivers keeps on increasing. Little regard 
seems to be had for human life. Almost each day we 
can read in the papers that someone foolishly endeav- 
ored to cross the railroad tracks before a swiftly mov- 
ing train or electric car—with the result that his en- 
gine stalled on the tracks and the on-coming train, 
which could not be stopped at so close a range, natural- 
ly took its toll of human lives. Are we doomed to a 
speedy toss into eternity by criminally careless drivers? 

—Even far-off India has its Catholic Press Associa- 
tion. A press Sunday will be appointed. India has a 
number of Catholic papers. The missionaries write that 
their people are greatly benefited by Catholic papers 
and magazines. As the most of the natives are ex- 
tremely poor, they ask that Americans send them Cath- 
olic literature. THE GRAIL will be glad to help the 
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good cause along by offering subscriptions to the foreign 
missions at reduced rates. 

—The new tariff law exempts from duty altars, 
pulpits, communion tables, baptismal fonts, shrines, and 
statuary that is imported in good faith for presenta- 
tion. Missals, breviaries, other foreign language books 
are likewise on the free list. Stained or painted win- 
dow glass,valued at $15 or more per foot,is also included; 
rosaries, however, are dutiable. Sacred vessels and 
vestments remain exempt. 

—Because of the frequent aid he has given labor 
unions in settling strikes and labor disputes, Rev. Timo- 
thy Dempsey, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, St. Louis, 
was given a purse of $2,800 by the Central Trades 
Council of St. Louis. 

—Lecture and organization work among the Cath- 
olics of the agricultural districts in Missouri has been 
taken up this fall by the Catholic Union of Missouri, 
a branch of the Central Verein. The various problems 
with which farmers are, or may be, confronted, not 
only as Catholics, but as citizens, producers of crops, 
cattle, and dairy products, will be discussed. The 
“Question Box” method will be used to find out the 
needs of the farmers. 

—The Knights of Columbus, who have established a 
national correspondence school, have made preparations 
to pass on the applications of 55,000 former service 
men and women, as well as of such as qualify for free 
courses given in any of the subjects taught by the 
school. Thirty-one courses are offered in technical and 
clerical subjects. 


—The Fathers of the Precious Blood, who publish 
the Messenger and the Botschafter, have moved their 
printing plant from Rensselaer, Indiana, to Cartha- 
gena, Ohio, where they will continue the publication 
of both magazines. 


—Upward of 130 Catholic social and charitable work. 
ers convened at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., from Sept. 17 to 21, for the eighth National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. The next conven- 
tion will be held at Philadelphia in 1923. 

—Twenty-five of the forty-seven miners who met 
death by fire and poisonous gases in the Argonaut Mine 
disaster at Jackson, Calif., in September, were Catho- 
lies. 

—Rev. D. J. Slattery, pastor at Westridge, Iowa, 
dropped dead at the altar while celebrating Mass for 
his congregation on Sept. 24. Father Slattery, who 
had been in the priesthood for fifty years, was a native 
of Ireland.—Many priests have sudden deaths. 


—Despite the present agitation of bigots against 
private schools in general and parochial schools in par- 
ticular, the parochial school at Cosgrove, Iowa, has 
been taken into the public school system. It was decid- 
ed by ballot that the smaller neighboring schools be 
merged with St. Patrick’s, that the eight sisters be re- 
tained and employed as public school teachers, that 
religious instruction be given outside of regular school 
hours, and that a non-Catholic teacher be added to the 
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faculty. The county superintendent of schools, a Pres- 
byterian minister, is said to have entered whole-heart- 
edly ‘into the plans. Each morning busses gather up 
the children of nine districts and bring them to school. 
There are some few Catholic districts in Indiana and 
in several other states where the public schools are 
taught by sisters who have qualified as public school 
teachers. 

—Thomas E. Watson, United States Senator from 
Georgia, died at the national capital after a week’s ill- 
ness on Sept. 26. Mr. Watson had a varied political 
career, but the one thing for which he will be remem- 
bered principally was his intolerant spirit and bitter 
opposition to everything Catholic. Despite his constant 
hostilities and virulent attacks on the Church, he sent 
his daughters to the convent to be educated. 

—The Jesuits are celebrating the diamond jubilee of 
their arrival in Boston. 

—The Rt. Rev. Patrick J. Donahue, Bishop of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., died on Oct. 1 after an illness of long 
standing. Bishop Donahue, who was born at Malvern, 
Worcestershire, England, in 1849, made part of his 
studies with the Benedictines at Downside Abbey. Hav- 
ing been graduated from the London University in 
1869, he came to the United States and four years later 
took up the study of law at George Washington Uni- 
versity from which he was graduated in 1876. He 
later entered the Sulpician seminary at Baltimore. In 
1894 Cardinal Gibbons consecrated him Bishop of 
Wheeling. 

—Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Mahoney, the second successor 
to Rt. Rev. Martin Marty, O. S. B., as Bishop of Sioux 
Falls, S.D., was installed in his episcopal see on Oct. 4. 


—When questioned by Bishop William T. Russell, of 
Charleston, S. C., if they had not thought of postpon- 
ing the Passion Play to another year, Anton Lang, the 
Christus of the play, replied: “We considered the con- 
dition of the world and saw our duty. The need of 
Christ, which was so apparent everywhere, constrained 
us.” Yes, the world has need of Christ and when it 
returns to Him we may look for peace, not before. 

—Celebrations in honor of the tercentenary of the 
canonization of St. Theresa were held all over the world 
during the month of October. 


—Loretto Heights College, at Denver, which is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Loretto, is giving an extension 
course with credits to prepare Catholics to assist the 
blind. 

—Caesar A. Grasselli, of Cleveland, Ohio, has, in 
memory of his wife, given to the diocese of Cleveland 
his homestead as a home for crippled children who are 
incurables. The Sisters of the Humility of Mary will 
be in charge. 


EUCHARISTIC 
—The Eucharistic congress, which was held in Rio 
Janeiro the last week in September, closed with a pro- 
cession six miles in length, which wended it way to 
the docks, where the final ceremonies were held. 
—George L. Hintenach, who was for more than ten 
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years a daily communicant and who in the past ten 
years had heard 4,000 Masses, was buried from St. 
James Church, Baltimore, recently. ; 

—The annual Eucharistic conference of the Archdi- 
ocese of Portland, Oregon, was held on Oct. 12 at the 
church of the Assumption, St. Johns. The services con- 
sisted of a solemn votive Mass of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with a sermon on devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 
The Blessed Sacrament was exposed till the afternoon 
service at three o’clock. 


MISSIONS 

—A church that has been built to a great extent 
from the sale of tinfoil was blessed at Lacross, Va., on 
Sept. 10. This ought to give encouragement to such 
as are gathering tinfoil for the missions. 

—The Maryknoll Foreign Mission Society has sent 
to China its fifth annual band of missioners—six sis- 
ters, one brother, and three priests, who sailed from 
San Francisco on Oct. 4. 

—A six-day missionary congress, which was held in 
London, came to an end on Oct. 1. Missionaries and 
natives from various countries were in attendance. A 
native bishop and native Carmelites came from India. 
Our Sioux Indians were represented too by one of their 
missionaries. Numerous exhibits showed the mission 
activity in foreign lands. 

—Rev. Joseph Lindebner, S. J., for thirty-five years 
among the Sioux Indians in South Dakota, has been 
called to his eternal reward. 

—The St. Columba Mission Seminary of Dalgan 
Park, Calway, Ireland, has just sent seven priests to 
the missions in China. This is the third group that 
has gone forth from St. Columba’s, which has two 
branch colleges, one in Australia and the other in the 
United States at Omaha. 


BENEDICTINE 

—tThe Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, 0. S. B., D. D., Abbot 
of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, for forty- 
six years, passed to his eternal reward on Oct. 14, 1922. 
The funeral was held on the 18th. Abbot Innocent, who 
was born in the Rhineland on April 18, 1843, began his 
classical studies in 1852 at St. Vincent’s in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he entered the novitiate five years later. 
Raised to the priesthood on May 26, 1866, he was sent 
with three other priests of St. Vincent’s, Fathers Os- 
wald Moosmueller, Hilary Pfraengle, and Adalbert 
Mueller, to Rome for higher studies. After four years 
spent at the university known as the Sapienza, Father 
Innocent received maxima cum laude the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology. Returning to St. Vin- 
cent’s, he taught theology.—In 1857 when the Indians 
were still roaming free over the boundless western 
prairies, Rev. Henry Lemke, of St. Vincent’s, secured 
in northeastern Kansas, on what was then the frontier 
of the far West and a little beyond the bounds of civili- 
zation, a location for a new community. Here in the 
following year St. Vincent’s established a priory, which 
the Holy See raised to an abbey eighteen years later. 
The first abbot, in the person of Father Innocent Wolf, 
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was elected on Sept. 29, 1876. Pius IX confirmed the 


election on Oct. 20 but the benediction of the new abbot 
was postponed to St. Benedict’s day, March 21, of the 
following year.—Those who have experienced the hard- 
ships of the early days in the West when “johnny cake 
and ‘crick’ water” were almost a luxury, can best ap- 
preciate what cares and anxieties must have distressed 
the new abbot, what privations he and his struggling 
community had to go through for many years. Yet he 
lived to see a flourishing community which now has two 
colleges, St. Benedict’s and Maur Hill, both of which 
measure up to the highest standards. During the past 
year these two institutions were instructing nearly 400 
boys and young men. St. Benedict’s College is accredit- 
ed to the State University of Kansas.—On Nov. 11, 
1921, the community at St. Benedict’s assembled to elect 
a Coadjutor-Abbot with the right of succession who 
should take from the shoulders of their aged superior 
the heavy burden that was weighing him down. Their 
choice fell upon Father Martin Veth, O. S. B., S. T. L, 
LL. D. Abbot Innocent and Abbot Frowin Conrad, his 
neighbor in the adjoining state of Missouri, who is now 
in feeble health, were the two last survivors of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. God grant His 
faithful servant eternal rest. 

—The Basilica of Mont St. Michael, erected by the 
Benedictines in the eleventh century, which had been 
closed since the revolution as a place of worship, was 
opened again to the public on the feast of St. Michael, 
Sept. 29. Some writers have called this basilica the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

—Dom Henry Leander Ramsay, O. S. B., the new 
abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath, England, is a convert 
from the Anglican Church. .His conversion took place 
in 1895. 

—Many religious, expelled from France by iniquitous 
laws, are now returning to their former establishments. 
Among these are the Benedictines of the renowned 
Abbey of Solesme, who found refuge at Quarr Abbey 
on the Isle of Wight, where they have a large abbey 
with a fine church. These monks have done much to 
restore to its proper place the plain chant of the 
Church. 

—A community of Benedictine nuns, likewise estab- 
lished on the Isle of Wight, who have eighty choir nuns 
besides lay sisters, will also return, at least in part, to 
the land that ejected them. These nuns, of whom four 
are ladies of royal rank, celebrate daily in choir the 
Divine Office with great dignity and solemnity. 


Slightly Mixed 
(Contributed) 


Little Mary—“Mother, I’ve been good today. I prayed 
two Rosaries, made a Visit and didn’t talk in school.” 

Mother—“Yes, I fast twice in the week, and give 
tithes of all I possess.” 

Little Mary (knowing well to what her mother was 
referring) “Say, mother, was that the Democrat or the 
Republican that went up in the temple to pray?” 
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shiver just a little does it not? Why? Oh, just 

because we know that soon the icy blasts of winter 
will be upon us. But when we think of the coasting, 
skating, tobogganing, and the sleighing parties, we 
straightway forget about the cold that makes us shiver, 
and we feel like throwing our caps in the air and shout- 
ing. Just the other day when it was so hot we needed 
an umbrella to protect us from the scorching rays of 
the sun, we heard a couple of boys talking about varn- 
ishing their old sleds and getting ready for winter, and 
really wishing that it was winter. And so after all 
things are much as the poet said: 


“Tt is not just as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours, ; 
Life’s field will yield as we niake it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 


There is a great deal of fun in the winter. We have 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas, New Years, and 
Saint Valentine, and such a host of others to think 
about. We can cheer the shut-ins visiting them and 
sending them something to help while away the lonely 
hours. We can find time to read interesting and in- 
structive books, and to do many things from which 
summer time allures us. 

During this month of November let us not forget the 
Poor Souls in Purgatory who are deprived of the joy 
of seeing their Creator. Let us pray for them that 
their time of deprivation may be short. “It is a holy 
and a wholesome thought to pray for the dead.” 

May the souls of the faithful departed rest in peace. 


Daw BOYS AND GIRLS:—November makes us 


Thanksgiving 


From the depth beneath our feet, 

Came earth’s treasures rich and sweet; 
Warmed by sunshine, fed by rain, 
Grew the fields of golden grain. 
Meadow, orchard, tree and vine, 

Each their blessings brought in time. 
Clouds there were, and showers, too, 
But the rainbow oft shone through. 


Happy homes with children blest, 

Brought us joy—the purest—best. 

Who, then, could so thankless be, 

Not, at least to bend the knee, 

And give thanks to Him above 

Who supplied all things through love? 

Yes, O Lord, we do thank Thee— 

May our thanks accepted be. Will Snyder. 


Clyde and Raymond’s Thanksgiving 


“Good morning, Raymond. You are just the very 
fellow I want to see. I have been searching all over the 
town for you the last half hour.” Thus Clyde Ben- 
nett addressed Raymond Smith, his cousin, and at the 
same time his dearest friend. : 

“Well, I am, indeed, glad you have found me. Sure- 
ly you must have some good news if I may judge by 
the appearance of your face.” 


AGNES BROWN HERING 


“What I want to see you about is this.—But come, 
let us walk towards home and we can speak together 
on the way.—You are invited to Grandfather’s to spend 
Thanksgiving to-morrow, are you not?” 

“Yes. Aunt Kate was at our house yesterday, and 
told papa and mama to come and bring the whole fami- 
ly along.” 

“Well, I think they have invited the whole relation- 
ship and are going to have a great celebration. Now 
here is what I want to propose to you. You see it will 
be about ten o’clock or so before they all get to Grand- 
father’s house. Since you and I are so fond of hunting, 
we might get an early start, say about four or five in 
the morning, and enjoy hunting some game before we 
join the rest.” 

“Say, Clyde, that will be great. Yesterday when I 
was invited, I almost regretted that I should have to 
sacrifice a whole day of hunting. Though I am always 
glad to go to Grandfather’s and especially on such oc- 
easions as to-morrow. I am still more eager to try 
that new repeating Winchester that father bought for 
me.” 

“Yes, I heard about that new gun. In fact I helped 
your father select it at the hardware store the other 
day. He said it was to be your birthday present. But 
now, where shall we go? I suggest ‘Glenwood Bottoms.’ 
There are any amount of rabbits and quails there, and 
besides it is almost on the way to Grandfather’s house.” 

“Very well, Clyde, your arrangements suit me first 
rate. But let me see, it is about four miles to Glen- 
wood, so we had better be ready to start out at four 
o’clock prompt or we shall have a very short time to 
enjoy our sport. Can you be ready by that time? You 
know you are a sound sleeper and slow to get up that 
early.” 

“That’s all right, don’t worry about that. I have one 
of those dollar alarm clocks, and it works like a charm 
with me.” 

“Gee Whiz! I better be going. I forgot all about 
that sugar and butter I was sent after. And mother 
is at home waiting for it. She told me purposely to 
hurry.” 

“Well, so long, Raymond. Remember,—four o’clock.” 

“Yes, four o’clock. I will pass by for you.” 

Then they parted. Raymond to fulfill his errand, 
and Clyde to his home. During the day they made prep- 
arations, such as cleaning and oiling their guns, pro- 
curing shot gun shells and various other items for the 
morrow’s use. For the rest of the day the minds of 
both boys were continually cccupied with about the 
same thoughts. That night, Clyde, aware of his inabili- 
ty to wake up early, retired somewhat earlier than 
usual. But he did not fail to wind up his alarm clock. 
He set it for three thirty. In little or no time he was 
in the happy realm of slumberland. 

Ting-a-ling-ling-a-ling, went the old clock. Clyde’s 
eyes popped open as if by magic. In a moment he was 
up and rigging himself in his hunting togs. Before 
long he was fully equipped, and then made his way to 
the dining room to swallow a few morsels before de- 
parting. 

By this time Raymond had come. 
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“Well, I see you are up in time.” 

“QO yes! I told you I would be ready.” 

In the space of a few minutes, the boys, attired in 
their hunting coats, their guns thrown across their 
shoulders, were walking along the quiet street. It was 
still quite dark, and most people were yet in bed. Thus 
in the quiet of the early morning they were departing 
from town. When they came to the railroad crossing 
at the edge of the town they stopped. 

“Which way shall we take,” asked Clyde, “walk along 
the track or keep to the road?” 

“Why I prefer walking along the track,” answered 
Raymond, “until we get to Mr. Simpson’s house where 
there is a path leading to the right. This will take us 
right to Glenwood.” 

“Very well then, let us walk a little faster.” 

They changed their speed to a rapid pace and con- 
tinued at this gait until they reached the end of the 
path which led them into Glenwood Bottoms. 

Glenwood Bottoms was an ideal hunting ground. The 
long grasses which covered large tracts of it were fa- 
vorable haunts for the great multitudes of rabbits that 
sought refuge there. It was here that the boys spent 
fully three hours at their favorite sport. And their 
hunt was not a fruitless one either. Many a timid hare 
fell at the well aimed shots of the boys. They suc- 
ceeded also in killing a few quails. 

“Clyde, don’t you think we had better be going?” said 
Raymond. 

“What time is it?” 

“Just exactly eight thirty.” 

“What! half past eight already.” 

“Yes, and it is a three-mile walk we have to make.” 

“Well, let’s be on our way then, and that at once. 
Sh’,—you see that big rascal on his haunches over 
there?” Clyde raised his gun, took a quick but sure 
aim, and—biff! another victim was put in the game 
sack. 

“Good shot, old boy. You must have inherited that 
aim from your father.” 

“It was just a mere accident that’s all.” 

They now made their way across several fields, climb- 
ing fences here, jumping ditches there, and in less than 
an hour were approaching their Grandfather’s farm. 
When they came to the barnlot, Clyde in a laughing 
manner remarked: 

“Raymond, I don’t see any turkeys around here. Do 
you? 

“Never mind the turkeys. 
noon for their absence now.” 

“The folks have beat us in coming I see. 
the rigs over there. 
yet.” 

“Ah! I see aunt Jane there by the window,” said 
Raymond. 

“Yes, and there is Grandfather too.” 

The two now entered the house. 

“Well, boys, you have come at last.” 

“Yes, Grandma, we finally arrived.” Then, “Hello, 
Aunt Jane and Aunt Meg. How are you anyway? And 
there is Uncle Adam and Uncle Henry.” This the boys 
shouted almost simultaneously. 

“You two fellows look like regular sportsmen.” 

“That’s just what we have been, too, all morning 
Grandpa.” 

“Yes, and look at the game we have brought along 
with us,” put in Raymond. 

“Ha! that will make another good dish for the table 
this noon. You better take them out to the cook and 
let her take charge of them.” 

-— right, Grandpa,” and the boys went as they were 


We'll be the better this 


There are 
I wonder if they have all arrived 


1d. 
Everybody had managed to come and spend the day 
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with Grandfather. And judging by the number present 
the whole relationship must have been there. For 
there was Uncle Adam and Aunt Jane with their eight 
boys and girls. Uncle Henry and Aunt Meg with their 
only son and daughter, Uncle Pete and Aunt Kate with 
all their boys, and Uncle Frank and Aunt Melinda. It 
was indeed a happy gathering. And there by the win- 
dow near the old hearth sat Grandfather, the king of 
the whole group.. 

A venerable looking old man he was. Age had put 
its stamp on his noble features. The stooped figure and 
feeble limbs were proofs of a once active life. And 
today in his old age he was exceedingly happy to see 
his children and grandchildren together at his own old 
fireside. 

All were brimful of joy and happiness. This made 
the morning wear away swiftly. Just as the old hall 
clock struck the hour of twelve, Eliza, the colored cook, 
announced that the meal was ready. The whole as- 
sembly then proceeded to the quaint old dining room 
and took their places at table. Grandfather asked the 
blessing and then they partook of the sumptuous meal. 
Yes, sumptuous in the fullest sense of the word. For 
only on great occasions was a meal like this prepared. 
For there was the turkey, the choicest one to be found, 
roasted to a delicious brown by the skilful cook, Eliza. 
There were besides turkey, also cranberries, celery, 
pudding, cake, and all the other things which make up 
a good meal. The merry chatter of old and young was 
to be heard continually. Silence was unknown in such 
a happy group. Words were almost too slow to con- 
vey their multitudinous thoughts. 

When the dinner was over the party divided them- 
selves to spend the afternoon with all the joy possible. 
The men and women gathered about the hearth and 
spent their time in pleasant conversation. The young- 
sters found ample room in the great front yard for 
their various amusements. And the ladies and young 
men formed a separate group. Among these were 
Clyde and Raymond. They amused themselves with 
playing checkers, cards, and other similar games. Thus 
the afternoon passed. When the time came to go home, 
it was rather unwillingly that they departed from one 
another. 

But leave they must and again return to their homes. 
One by one they bade dear old Grandfather goodbye, 
and then made for their vehicles. And one by one the 
buggies and wagons proceeded in various directions, 
bearing their occupants homeward. All felt an inward 
sadness on leaving, for they well knew that not many 
more days or perhaps never such a happy day could 
be spent again with Grandfather. 

E. Esser, second year High School. 


Pumpkin Pie 


When “melancholy days” come ’round, and leaves get 
brown and red, 

When corn is shocked, and when you add a blanket to 
your bed, 

When apples, pared and quartered, are set in the sun to 


dry, 
This is the time to smack your lips and think of pump 
kin pie. 


This pumpkin pie is a tempting dish to almost any fel- 
low. 

So sweet and tender, luscious (yum!) and then withal 
so yellow, 

You stir up eggs and milk and spice and sugar—oh, my 
eye! 

And then you add the pumpkin, and that makes the 
pumpkin pie. 

Brandon Banner. 
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Thanksgiving Day 


‘Tf a real Thanksgiving Day you’d make, 
The following ingredients you must take: 


First render heartfelt thanks to God above, 
For all the many blessings sent you by His love. 


From every ill desire next cleanse your heart, 
And of succeeding items take each a bounteous part. 


The “milk of human kindness” measure full and free, 
A real ungrudging portion of “sweet charity.” 


The fruits of Holy Spirit, love, joy and patience, meek, 
Variety of kind words given must be the spice you seek. 


The leaven of another’s day, unselfishly made brighter, 
Will serve a double purpose, and your whole lump make 
lighter. 


Stir well, forgetting neither, and with the setting sun 
You'll taste the honest pleasure of each good action 
done. 


Now sleep with conscience clear and free, and on the 
morrow say, : ea 

If this be not a good receipt for a real Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Thanksgiving Conundrums 


Why did the Plymouth Rock?—It was the cradle of 
American Independence. 

Why did Priscilla spin?—She was the top of New Eng- 
land society. 

How did the Pilgrim Fathers get the Mayflower out of 
the harbor?—They had to back her (tobacco). 
Why was Miles so Standish?—-He was a son and the 

sun (son) never sets. 

Why did the Pilgrim Fathers find Mass. at Bay?—Na- 
ture had treed her. 

What did Virginia Dare?—To be a woman. 

Why did the Pilgrim Fathers smoke?—They were on 
fire with freedom. 

Why was the Indians’ wigwam (wig-warm) ?—It was 
made of skin. 

Why should the world have a large population of In- 
dians now?—They are peace pipers. 

Why did Governor Bradford invite the Indians to the 
first Thanksgiving feast?—-The white guests were 
few and the Indians came to “fill up.” 

Why was the Indians’ contribution to the feast so cost- 
ly?—It was dear (deer). 

What kind of ship did Miles Standish captain?—A 
courtship. 

Why did Priscilla know that her wedding petticoat was 
too long?—She saw Nan-tuck-it (Nantucket). 
What sin did the Indians bring into the colony?— Moc- 

ca-sin. 

What did Priscilla say had become of her spinning 
wheel ?—Pa-took-it— (Pawtucket) . 

What kind of keys did the Indians use to unlock the 
Puritans’ hearts?—Tur-keys. 

Why was Priscilla like the Mayflower?—She “landed” 
a Pilgrim. 


Physical Culture 


_ School is in full swing now, and every lad and lassie 
is busy poring over books. It is well if the teacher is 
interested in physical culture, but if not, there are 
many little suggestions that each may use alone. When 
you begin to tire try this: 

Sit up erect with your back against the back of the 
Seat or chair. Place hands on hips. Inhale deeply as 
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you count five mentally. Exhale as you count five. Do 
this five times. 

Here are some exercises, you may try at home. 

1. TRUNK MOVEMENTS 

Stand with heels together, toes turned out slightly, 
chest high, hands on hips. 

1. Bend trunk at waistline, forward, without bend- 
ing — Count 1-2-3-4. Raise trunk to position on 

2. Bend trunk to left counting same as before. 
Raise trunk to position on 5-6-7-8 as before. 

3. Bend trunk to right, counting as above. 
trunk, ete., as before. 

4. Bend trunk backward, knees not bent, count as 
before. Return to original postion on 5-6-7-8. 

Breathe deeply at all times. 

2. HAND MOVEMENTS 

Extend arms forward, full length, drop hands by 
bending at wrist joint, keeping arms forward, shoulder 
high. Shake hands up and down as you count to 8. 

Same position of arms, palms facing. Shake. 

Same position of arms except that palms face up- 
ward. Shake. 

Same position, palms outward, back of hands toward 
each other. Shake. 

Same position of arms, shake hands in rotation. This 
exercise will make the wrist supple, limber, or pliable, 
whichever term you understand best. 

Practice letting the chest sink in as far as possible 
and then raise quickly. Repeat this twenty times as 
you inhale and exhale quickly. 

3. LEG MOVEMENTS 

Stand in military position, heels together, toes out 
slightly, hands on hips. 

Swing the left leg back and forth from hip, as far 
as you can. Count 8. 

Swing the right leg the same. 

Alternate, swing left four counts, then right four 
counts. 

Raise the leg until the knee is on a line with the 
waist or hip. 

Swing leg from knee, back and forth eight counts. 

Swing from left to right, eight counts. 

Swing in rotation to eight counts. 

Repeat the same exercise with the right leg. 

You will not be able to do this the first time you 
try but remember that practice makes perfect. 

Run on tip toes across the room and back eight times. 

Breathe deeply at all times. 


Raise 


Next month we will take the Four Step Position, the 
Swedish Table, and a combination of both. 

If any of our readers would like exercises with In- 
dian Clubs, Dumb Bells and Wands, speak up, and we 
shall be glad to publish them. 


Are any of the readers of the Corner interested in 
Elocution, Delsarte, the art of Expression, or, in sim- 


pler terms, speaking pieces? This is a subject dear 
to the heart of the editor and we should like to be of 
assistance to the Boys and Girls if they care for work 
of this sort. Send in readings on which you would 
like instructions for public presentation, and the editor 
will be glad to help you. 


Letter Box 


(Address all communications for the CHILDREN’S 
CoRNER to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 
Luxemburg, Wisconsin. 
Dear Agnes Brown Hering and Cornerites :— 
Will you admit a demure little country maiden to 
your happy circle? For a long time I’ve read your 
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cheery letters with interest, and now out of a clear 
sky, an impulse stirs me to beg admittance to your 
rner. 

I’m a country lassie of seventeen summers, and my 
home is a low rambling farmhouse on the sunny penin- 
sula of beautiful Wisconsin. d 

I enjoy reading, and have read about three hundred 
books since finishing school. I enjoy writing, too. My 
den is littered with scraps of short stories and poor 
apologies of poems, but I seldom send in anything, for 
my courage usually forsakes me at the final moment. 
However, I shall enclose two of my literary outbursts 
placing them entirely at the mercy of the editor. If 
she rejects them, do not blame her. 

Over the distant tree top I can see the smoke wreaths 
from the chimneys of the little village of Luxemburg. 
Luxemburg is a very sociable little village. Many who 
come here, comment on the friendly attitude of its in- 
habitants toward strangers. Its bank building is one 
of the finest in the state. From here, it is about forty 
miles to Sturgeon Bay. This is the famous “Cherry 
Country.” Thousands of tourists pass through here 
each summer to spend their vacation in this restful 
spot. In spring when the trees are covered with blos- 
soms, and again in summer when they are drooping un- 
der a load of deliciously ripe fruit, it is indeed a beauti- 
ful sight to see. May I come again some time? 

With greetings to all the Corner readers in their 
distant homes, 

I beg to remain, 
Sincerely, Country Nan. 


Glad to have you come often. 
The Angelus at Evening 


As its soft chimes echo over hills and glens, ; 
Oh, how filled with consolation is the message that it 
sends. 
It — to speak in whispers to each weary striving 
soul, 
“Life is growing shorter, and Heaven is the goal 
That crowns the many efforts unrewarded here.” 
Each quivering note brings peace and calm, 
d God seems very near. 
As its swaying benediction drifts softly through the air, 
Heads are bowed in silent reverence, 
And hands are clasped in prayer. 
Fanned by the sweep of angel wings, 
Petty cares depart, 
Tears are dried, and blessed peace 
Comes to calm the heart. 
The chimes float on, and die away, 
And the night wind murmurs softly, 
“God has blessed this day.” 


566 Hapgood Street, Athol, Mass. 
Dear Aunt Agnes:—I have been reading “The Grail” 
for two years and find it very interesting. I am twelve 
years old and in the eighth grade. I would like to cor- 
respond with some of the members of the Corner. Athol 
is a town with many factories. Some of the things 
made here are tools, shoes, boxes, toys, blinds, combs, 
windows, tables, and other things. Many dry goods 
stores, as well as shoe and grocery stores are in Athol. 
There are two Catholic churches here. The one which 
I attend is Our Lady Immaculate. I am a member of 
the choir and also of the Bible History Class. There 
are many places of amusement here. I hope to hear 
soon from some of the readers. 


Anna Hausmann. 


Anthony L. Iadarola of 42 Pine Street, Meriden, 
Conn., says he will write stories for the Corner. We 
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shall be glad to have him send some of his stories for 
our approval. 


Eva M. Lapa, 9 Melbourne Ave., Hudson Falls, N, Y, 
sends the following amusing incident: 

Little James was ill and his mother gave him a doge 
of castor oil. After he had taken the oil, he said: “ff 
Adam and Eve had remained faithful to God, I wouldn't 
have had to take that castor oil.” 


Agnes Meehan sends the following from Brooklyn: 
The Sacred Heart 


Often in the midst of woe, 

When life’s shadows come and go, 
Do I feel the warmth and glow 
Of a Heart that I do know. 


Often when I’ve felt the need, 

Of a friend, a friend indeed, 

Then this Heart that mine did need, 
Would unfold its book to read. 


Often at the close of day, 

When my spirit long did stray, 
Then this heart would mine allay, 
With a whispered word to pray. 


Dorothy Hemmy, 517, 13 St., Milwaukee, Wis., thinks 
the Corner is such a nice sociable Corner, that she 
wishes to enter. She is the youngest in a family of six 
girls, and one of her sisters has the same name as the 
editor. She says her birthday and that of the United 
States comes on the same day, but the United States 
is a trifle older, for Dorothy is seventeen. How old 
is the United States, can any one tell? Dorothy says 
she is a stenographer. Now if that is the case, my 
Dear, why did you not write on the typewriter and 
save the editor the necessity of copying your letter? 
You will use the machine the next time, won’t you? 
She tells us that Milwaukee is a city of 700,000 inhabi- 
tants, and that it is situated on Lake Michigan, which 
makes it an ideal place for swimming and bathing. 
There are many near-by lakes to which one can motor 
in a few hours. Her favorite is Lake Geneva, called 
the “Switzerland or America.” 

Dorothy wonders if “The Grail” is published in 
Europe, for she wishes correspondents from across the 
sea. “The Grail” travels across the sea to foreign 
lands, but it is published in Indiana. She would like 
a letter from Mexico, too. Perhaps some of the boys 
and girls from Zululand will write her. 


Edna Wallace, 128 Second Street, Newport, R. L, 
thus describes a trip which she took at one time: “It 
was a very warm day, and all the windows in the car 
were closed. The soot sifted through the windows at 
regular intervals and everyone was decidedly uncom- 
fortable. Near the front sat a woman with two little 
children, about six years old. They looked as if they 
might be twins. Presently a crash was heard followed 
by a childish scream of pain. The little boy was screan- 
ing with pain and fright. A closed window showed the 
cause of the trouble. After some petting, peace reigned 
once more. The little girl threw a ball and hit an old 
lady’s spectacles and they fell to the floor. The mother 
offered to pay for them. Next, the little boy wanted 
a drink. He filled a glass with water and started back 
with it perched on the palm of his hand. A sudden 
jerk of the train, a fall, and the water splashed in an 
old man’s lap. The mother exasperated seized the 
child and planted him firmly in the seat and administered 
a sound scolding, emphasizing it with resounding 
smacks. We enjoyed the rest of the trip without in- 
terruption.” 
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Peggy Perkins, of 162 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y., 
writes that she is sixteen, and is a senior in the Cathe- 
dral Academy, Albany, which city is situated on the 
west bank of the Hudson, the Rhine of America. “In 
Albany there are over sixteen Roman Catholic Church- 
es. Sometimes on a week day I have heard five mass- 
es at once. The most beautiful of these churches is 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. It is the 
only sample of pure Gothic architecture in the United 
States.” Peggy’s letter is very interesting but it is 
written on blue paper and with blue ink, and the editor 
hasn’t time to figure it out. It is too blue, but true 
blue, and it makes the editor blue because she is too 
rushed to take time to read it all. Please write on 
white paper next time, Peggy. 


Florence LeDuc Litchfield, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
twelve years old, in the seventh grade, and attends St. 
Thomas’ Church. “Minneapolis,” she says, “is a very 
beautiful city. It is situated in the midst of Minne- 
sota’s ten thousand lakes. It is one of the twenty larg- 
est cities in the United States. It leads the world in 
the manufacture of flour wand linseed oil. I often see 
Minnehaha Falls about which Longfellow wrote. Ruth 
LaFayette’s letter was particularly interesting. I have 
French ancestors which I can trace as far back as the 
—_ Revolution. They were Dukes, Le Duc of Nor- 
mandy. 

“We were at Paris in 1914, returning from a year 
spent in touring Europe, when the Germans were but 
twenty-six miles away. Our lodging was near the rail- 
road station that they were trying to bomb. I shall 
be glad to receive letters.” 

Florence LeDuc Litchfield. 


Now that school is in session we ought to receive 
more letters from our readers. Tell us the interesting 
things your school is doing. 


Three Little Girls 


Here comes a trio of little girls 

With merry eyes and pretty curls. 

You'll surely be glad these three to meet, 
For they are Longfellow’s children sweet. 


The first is Alice, so very grave, 

Then laughing Allegra, the little knave, 
The third is Edith, with eyes of blue, 
And they all love fun as much as you. 


Their daddy sat one evening late 
In his arm-chair before the grate, 
When these three came, their dad to fright, 
And—“Children’s Hour” he wrote that night. 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 
Exchange Smiles 


The new teacher was having a bad time of it. The 
~ seemed incapable of answering the easiest ques- 

n. 

“What is a person called who steals?” asked the 
teacher persuasively. 

There was no, answer. 

“Now, Herbert,” said the teacher, “suppose I was 
to put my hand into your pocket and take out a dollar, 
what would you call me?” 

“A magician!” replied Herbert, with conviction. 


“Who fiddled while Rome burned?” asked the school- 
master. 
There was a painful silence; then came a voice: 
“Hector, sir!” 
“No, not Hector. 
“Towser, sir!” 


Try again.” 
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“Towser! Who do you mean?” 

“Well, if it wasn’t Hector or Towser,” said the voice, 
aggrievedly, “it must have been Nero. I know it was 
somebody with a dog’s name.” 


It was the week before little Willie’s birthday, and 
he was on his knees at his bedside petitioning Divine 
Providence for presents in a very loud voice. 

,, Please send me,” he shouted, “a bicycle, a tool chest, 
a 

“What are you praying so loud for?” his younger 
brother interrupted. “God ain’t deaf.” 

“I know he ain’t,” said little Willie, winking towards 
the next room, “but grandma is.” 

And he continued louder than before. 

“A scooter, a drum, a talkin’ machine, a pony. Amen.” 


The teacher told his class that in writing composi- 
tions they should not attempt any flights of fancy, but 
only what was in them. 

As a result of this advice, a tenderfoot wrote the fol- 
lowing composition: 

I shall not attempt any flites of fancy, but wright 
just what is in me. In m2 there is my stummick, lungs, 
liver, two apples, two cakes and my dinner. 


Mama had sent little Bessie to the country to fetch 
some sticky fly paper. She was gone a long time, and 
finally the mother called: 

“Bessie, hurry with the fly paper. Have you got it?” 

There was a pause, then this in an earnest voice: 

“No, mama, the fly paper’s got me; but we’re both 
coming!” 


Amici 
(Continued from page 212) 


gard old house, where the aged Cardinal lay, 
the coach drew up. The servants at the entrance 
bowed low, and curtseyed deeply, as the Cardi- 
nal alighted. I could see him plainly. He 
seemed a placid, gentle man. There was a 
sweet, look upon his face, a look that lighted 
up his countenance and played softly across his 
features as he blessed the group at the gateway, 
and then turned and blessed the half-timorous 
beggars huddled a little apart from the crowd, 
underneath my balcony. They knelt and crossed 
themselves, and I knelt with them. Behind me 
there was a stiff rustle of silk, and as I rose, I 
beheld to my deep surprise the Borden ladies 
rising too. The blessed old man had quite van- 
quished, for the time at least, their narrow, 
New England bigotry. 

There is not much more to be said. God 
granted the two friends a last embrace, and 
My Lord Cardinal Manzetti died with My Lord 
Cardinal Capaccio kneeling at his side. Sister 
Cypriana, niece to Enrico, was one of the at- 
tendant nurses, and Enrico brought us the news 
of the Cardinal’s death just at the tolling of 
the Angelus. Below in the plaza as the bell 
pealed forth, I saw two urchins kneel, and the 
arm of one was across the shoulder of the other, 
just as, perhaps, in years gone by, little Gabriel 
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Capaccio and his friend Giuseppe, son of Man- 
zetti, had also kneeled, their arms entwined. 
The mellow ring of the Angelus turned into 
measured tolling. The little Giuseppe, grown 
to manhood, was dead; and the little Gabriel 
still clasped his hand. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—With the exception of a few hot days, the past 
summer was exceptionally pleasant. A part of Septem- 
ber, however, and the first week of October were rather 
warm, yet we did not suffer from the drought, which 
affected other localities. Although the grape crop was 
short because of late frosts in the spring, the fruit crop 
in general was most satisfactory. The apple trees of 
our orchards were heavily laden with an excellent 
quality of fruit. A young pear orchard on Monte 
Cassino, which Bro. January had nursed and coddled 
from infancy, amply repaid his labors with an abun- 
dant harvest of large pears, which he is now canning 
and drying for the winter. The limbs of some of the 
trees broke under the weight of the heavy load. Father 
Louis also announces a plentiful yield of wheat, which 
means bread for another year. We have every reason 
to be very grateful to Divine Providence for these and 
for the many other temporal blessings that were so 
lavishly heaped upon us. 

—John Lenzini, College °14~16, who is_ now 
traveling for a wholesale grocery at Centralia, Ill., his 
home town, was here for several days in the latter 
part of September. 

—Beginning with Oct. 1 the Rosary devotions were 
held again as usual with a hymn in honor of the Queen 
of the Most Holy Rosary, exposition, rosary, and bene- 
diction. 

—QOn Rosary Sunday the monks, seminarians, and 
parishioners all made many visits to the Abbey Church 
- — the “toties quoties” indulgence for the Poor 

ouls. 

— Early in October Father Isidore went to St. 
Stephen’s Church, Owensboro, Ky., to assist Rev. Rich- 
ard Maloney in his pastoral duties. 

—Mrs. Thomas Riordan and little son, William Ed- 
ward, of Conway Springs, Kan., came early in October 
to visit Father Ignatius, a brother of Mrs. Riordan. 

—-The Forty Hours’ Devotion was held in the Abbey 
Church on Oct. 13, 14, and 15. According to custom 
the monks and the seminarians watched in turn 
day and night. The parish was well represented 
during the day and especially at the Eucharistic Table 
where many were guests at the Sacred Banquet. Mother 
Nature provided us with ideal weather for the devotion. 
Light rains early in the week had settled the dust on 
the roads. 

—During these days of grace several of the Fathers 
either preached the Forty Hours’ Devotion or assisted at 
the devotion in outside parishes. Father Louis went to 
St. Joseph’s Church, Owensboro, Ky., Fathers Eberhard 
and Paul to Ferdinand, and Father Anselm to Troy. 

—On the morning of Oct. 13, there was a light frost, 
the first of the season. But little damage was done to 
vegetation that was still green. 

—Rev. F. Andrew, O. F. M., of Cincinnati, after the 
close of a successful mission at Dale on Oct. 1, came 
over with F. Chrysostom to spend a few hours with us 
before going to his next station. 

—Early in October Thodore Vetter, of Newton, Kan- 
sas, a student of first year Latin, had to be taken to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville, because of a very bad 
throat. Despite the best of attention the malady in- 
creased to such an extent that it affected both kidneys 
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and heart. The throat began to improve but the heart 
was so exhausted that it gave out on the evening of 
October 16. The father and an elder brother were at 
his bedside when death occurred. Our sympathy goes 
out to the afflicted father and the remaining relatives, 
On the morning of the 18th a Solemn Requiem High 
Mass was offered up for the deceased by the Rev. Ree. 
tor of the Preparatory Seminary. We acknowledge a 
brief visit from Mr. Vetter and the son who accon- 
panied him from the West. 

—Rev. John Becher, class of ’04, pastor of Sacred 
Heart parish, Vincennes, spent a few days with us 
and with his relatives in this vicinity recently. Father 
Becher is erecting a new church. Up to the present 
his congregation has worshiped in the school hall, which 
was fitted up temporarily as a church. The growing 
parish needs elbow room in school and church.—Rt, 
Rev. Joseph Chartrand, Bishop of Indianapolis, laid 
the corner stone on the afternoon of Oct. 15. F. Colun- 
ban, who represented the Abbey, acted as master of 
ceremonies. The new Romanesque structure, which 
is designed to seat 620 persons, will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000. The towers will terminate in cop- 
per capped domes surmounted by crosses. 


Book Notices 


“The Wonder Story” is a simple and attractive book 
telling of the birth and childhood of the Infant Jesus 
in word and picture. It is made up for children in the 
style and form of the “story books” so common at 
Christmas time. Marion Ames Taggart, the author, 
is to be congratulated for thus adapting this “Wonder 
Story” of the Child Jesus to the capacity and taste of 
small children. The type is large, and the pictures, 
taken from accepted artistic conceptions, are colorful 
and attractive. It would be well if such books were put 
into the children’s hands at Christmas time. Published 
by Benziger Brothers with Episcopal authority. 35¢ 
postpaid. H. D. 


“On the Run,” by the popular writer of juvenile 
stories, Father Finn, is a book that will hold the in- 


terest of young and old. It tells of the adventures of 
an athletic American boy in the recent troubled days 
of Ireland. Besides being a delightfully interesting 
story, the book is certain to influence its readers, 
especially boys, towards a higher standard of piety and 
better appreciation and practice of their religion. One 
may object, however, to the too prominently national 
tone which pervades the book. Published by Benziger 
Bros. $1.00 net. H. D. 


With a view to supply church book racks and mission- 
aries with “Work, Wealth and Wages,” by Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S. J., Ph. D., which was noticed in these 
columns sometime ago, Matre and Company, 76-78 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, have gotten out a twenty-five 
— edition that sells in quantities at $18.00 the hur- 

red. 


“The Crusader’s Almanac,” which is issued quarterly 
by the Franciscan Fathers of Mount Holy Sepulchre, 
Washington, D. C., at 25¢ the year, is published in 
the interest of the sacred shrines in Palestine. At the 
head of the calendar for each month there is a view of 
one of the holy places. 


A “mother” ballad bearing the name, “Your Mother's 
Love,” has been placed on the market by one of our 
subscribers, who wrote the words and composed the 
music. Copies may be obtained from the author, Mr. 
Ed. Smalley, 913 Charles Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Applications to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 


Price $1.50 


Catholic Bible Stores 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 


The Crwon of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
A religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 
50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 











Postage 10¢ extra 


NOW READY 
Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

{| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

{| Recommended by teachers of expression 

Cloth 734 pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 


For lot orders, special price. 


The Catholic Girl’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.50. 
The author wishes to 
impress upon the 
young girls that virtue 
and piety are not in- 
consistent with the en- 
joyment of life, that 
they are not incompat- 
ible with mirth and 
high spirits, with sport 
and recreation; in fine, 
with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless 
amusement. 


The Young Man’s.Guide ¥- 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
782 pages; Price $1.50. 
“Your new book, “The 
Young Man’s Guide’ is 
one of the best books 
for men which I have 
seen. No man, young 
or old, can read it, and 
not love and serve God 
more earnestly.” Rt. 
Rev. Regis Canevin, 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 

Book Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The 1923 Grail Catholic Art Calenda 


A Catholic Art Calendar 
The Christmas Gift That 


Lasts a Year 


A more fitting Christmas gift for 
Catholics to give on the day on which 
Christ was born could not be found. 
It contains excerpts and messages 
from Him Whom all Catholics love 
and adore. What other gift could be 
purchased that would be more ap- 
propriate to give on His Birthday? 
Last year many used these calendars 
instead of Christmas ecards, which 
are soon thrown away and forgotten. 
It is a Christmas gift that will be 
remembered by the recipient for an 
entire year. 


The Catholic Art Calendar 
Should Be In Every Home 


The Catholic Art Calendar is an 
invaluable aid to every Catholic and 
a necessity in every home, every 
Catholic schoolroom, everywhere 
that our Holy Religion is practiced. 
The calendar prevents, to a great 


extent, the missing of Mass on holy 
days of obligation and on lesser 
feasts, and has been responsible for 
the avoidance of eating meat on 
Days of Abstinence. On the last 
page are facts about the rites, ri- 
tuals, and practices of the Church 
which every Catholic should know. 


Calendars Should Be Order- 
ed Now! 


You may think that it is too early 
even to think of purchasing an arti- 
cle now that you are not going to 
use until next January. But the 
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wise buyer looks ahead and is nev 
disappointed. He buys his coal 
April to avoid a coal shortage. Eae 
calendar is wrapped in a_ stron 
cardboard tube which can be tuck 
away in your dresser drawer, assum 
ing freshness and cleanliness fé 
Christmas giving. 


Free With Each Calendar | 


A beautiful 4-color lithographed 
Christmas presentation card whid 
you can send with the calendar 
It contains the season’s greetings) 
and place for your name and th 
name of the recipient. 
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40c Each = THE ABBEY PRESS, St. Meinrad, Indiana 





3 for $1.00 
12 for $3.90 


All Postage 
Prepaid 


Address 





Town and State 


Enclosed find $ 
which please send me 


reproduced in four color offset lithography, contai 
ing 14 pages, size 9x17 inches. 
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